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BITBRATCRS. 


THE DYING STRANGER. 
By Thomas Cambria Jones. 


Within my heart there burns a heat 
That soon must cease to be, 

For I feel my sickly pulse doth beat ) 
With quickened agony. 

The ties which girth our life to earth, 
Oh! ask not where they be? 

For the hand of Death is upon my breath, 
And reveals the grave to me. 





An outcast I have sojourn’d here 
*Mong strangers cold and proud ; 

The vain man’s scoff, the rich man’s sneer, 
Have made me weep aloud. 

In a little while the scene will change, 
This rude earth pass away, 

The unfetter’d spirit take her range 
To the sunny isles of day. 


I ask not where the place may be 
Where this worn frame must rot ; 
In tranquil soil or stormy sea— 
To me it matters not. 
I wish nor prayer nor churchyard stone 
Above my latest bed ; 
I only wish for rest alone 
Among the sainted dead 


The traveller doth seek the inn, 
The labourer his hire, 

The wearied fain would be where sin 
And trouble do expire ; 

And I a lost unshelter’d one, 
Upon life’s ruthless wild, 

Now die—my evil days are done— 
O God, forgive thy child ! 


The band of Death is upon my breath, 
The shady vale I see, 

And beyond it lie the golden skies 
Of the joyous country ; 

And the sons of light, in mantles bright, 
Do wave their hands to me, 

Saying,—Brotber, haste, thy trial’s past, 
We wait, we wait for thee. 





LINES BY A WARD IN CHANCERY 


It is very hard, and so it 1s, 
To be obliged to be, 

For all the best days of one’s life 
A ward in Chancery. 


To be dry-nursed by great law lords, 
Old Bags, or Brougham so famous ; 
And when one wants a man, to be 
Put off with a man-damus. 


The land of liberty, indeed! 
I'm sure it’s versa vice ; 

If that’s what they Burn’s justice call, 
Why burn such justice, I say. 


The’ll make it hanging next, I think, 
For one in love to be; 

And running off with a yeung man, 
A sort of fellow-ny. 


There's ev'ry girl got beaus but me— 
Miss Smith, Miss Snape, Miss Scott— 
Nay, so could I have beaus enow, 
But I had rather knot. 


There's many and many a nice young maa 
Would come a courting me; 

But where's the use ’—one cannot court 
The Court of Chancery. 


One cannot move a great law lord 
By any art, alack ! 

All Cupid's arrows harmless fall 
Against that great wool-sack. 

It's really quite ridiculous, 
And I think, infra dig, 

For a great lord to play the part 
Of cupid in a wig. 





If we must have a chancellor, 
Let’s have one of our sex; 
Miss Martineau might he the first 


‘' 


Of these “ preventive checks"! 


Oh, gentlemen of the long robe, 
Pray give me now my pelf! 

i want to have some gentleman 
Of the long robe myself! 


——. 
THE THREE RAVENS. 


{a the midst of one of the most beautiful vales in the west of England stands | 
a small country town called by popular consent or traditionary custom, Grey- 
stone ; a corruption (so it has been surmised by some of the more learned anti- 
qearians of the place) of its original, if not appropriate name of Gravestone. 
And here I may as we!! inform the topographical inquirer that no search, how- 
ever diligent, will enable him to discern the town in question defined upon any | 
map of Engiand and Wales with which Lam acquainted. He must, according- | 
ly, take my word for it that such a town does exist; and must be constrained 
also to believe that the characters which | am now about to introduce to his 
Rotice, enjoy an actua! individuality and existence apart from that “ many- 
coloured life,” which the era: semblance of fiction is sometimes supposed to | 
eonfer. 

Not far from the town-hall, contiguous likewise to the market-place, and the 


' 





corner house of street (this last particolar must remain a secret), lived, or 
Tather was not yet dead, Mr. Simon Raven, the undertaker Mr. Raven had at 
One time superadded to the post-mortem branch the more lively avocations of 
G@uctioneer and aporaiser ; but whether he had met with small encouragement in 
these minor brancbes, or tos inatively, twigs of profession, or whether | in 
‘whieh is more likely) his genius led him to prefer the former to the entire | 


| exclusi®n of the other two, I 


| to the individual in question") it was i 
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not satisfactorily determine : certam, howdver, 
it is that at the time of which T fiow tfeat Mr. Raven was solely, and I may also | 


| add soully and bodily, an undertakeray | rh | 


What's in a name! A great deal it ft'be a good one, andShere was someg) 
thing in the name of Raven thus happily, by descent or otherwise, appertai ? 
respects appropriate. In the 
place he was as black as a raven, tlothed fpetually in sable. In the next phic’ 
he was /ike a raven, constantly hoveriglg over the dead with professianal impa- 
tience; and lastly, he might be said to be a raven, since he was ever on the | 
croak, doling the most lugubrious tidings. 

Raven belonged to a benefit society, more with an eye to his own benefit, by | 
the way, than with any philanthropic glimpses towards the benefit of the society. | 


| It was at the monthly meetings of the club that his peculiar temperament or | 


idiosyncracy was most remarkably set forth. Here he would show how the 
country was ruined, contrasting it with its prosperity of ten years ago, at which 
period (but this he had forgotien) he had also lamented its downfal. Here he 
would tell of the failure of crops, of the dearness of prices, of the epidemic that 
had taken off so many, of the many taxes that were never taken off. He would 
also forete! speedy death to the sick members, and suggest probable apoplexy 
to the more robust ; and by dint of this Acarse language (as a wag in the town | 
termed it) he had succeeded in making himself an object of mortal terror and | 
and aversion of the inhabitants of Greystone. 

But, in the science of direful prognostication and Acherontic prophecy, Mrs | 
Raven was assuredly Simon's better half. She might ery out in joyous and 
successfol émulation of her husband's peculiar talent, ** 1 too am an Arcadian ;” 
for me, it will be sufficient with more calmnees (o state that they were '' Arcades | 
ambo"—both Arcadians. 

It was Mrs. Raven's delight, habited ina black velvet cloak (a pall in former | 


a 

mary labyrinth pf conjecture. What coold this letter meant—what engage- 
ments had he éver contracted with Miss Niobe Raven? What proceedings 
were to be had against him in consequence of his non-fulfilment of this mysterious 
pontract’ Oh} it was a joke—a pleasant deceit practised upon him—a fanny 
thing. contrived by that arch wag Raven, and that Rom fellow Stout. But soft! 


Raven was any thing but an arch wag, and not the least like a rum fellow 


as Stoat. Genecience came to bis aid at this juneture, a powerfu) auriliary at 
alttumes, but pérticularly efficient as an agent to emooth down the ruffled soal 
of Nonsvch atthe present moment. “ Never!” and he arose with dignity; 
** never in thought, word, or deed, have | trifled with the peace of Miss Raven ; 
never have I gate about to blight the happiness of that young lady.” 

Nonsuch was soothed and somewhat affected by the speech he had just con- 
cluded ; and, taking hie hat, he proceeded through the passage to the private 
door. “1 willere Stoat, instantly, at all events,” said he, “and learn what 
this letter means.” 

The fresh airslightly cooled his feverish gills, as, standing for a moment at 
the door, he sucked in a draught of the salubrious element; and now he went 
his way towards the residence of the attorney, with a studied and difficult stead:- 
ness, as of a cénscious drunkard, purposely avoiding a glance atge opposite 


| window, where he felt assured two evil eyes were employed in taking his like- 


vess in one minote upon their several retinas. Tt was, ae | have said, a fine 
evening; and doubtless the genial influence of the air and sky contributed to 
calm his inward perturbation; and by the time he had reached the field, which 
it was necessary to cross ere be might arrive at Stoat'’s door, a sentiment of 


tranquil peace was glowing in the bosom of Nonsuch, 


It wae a pretty paddock, over the sward of which he was now hastening ; and 
yet at times he lingered—for the scene invited adeiration. A fow cows were 
picturesquely grouped in reclining attitudes, making, as it were, side faces as 





days), every morning to descend her dovr-steps (two obliterated gravestones, a | they ruminated ;—standing silently at right angles, the hend of one resting over 
present from the sexton), and to go forth with the humane intention of visiting | the neck of the other, were two horses, looking like one clothes-horse ; and by 
the sick. She had acquired, by dint of incessant practice, a wonderful shill in | the side of the hedge, on which clean linen had been laid to bleach, © skittish 
! the closing of eyes, and the folding together of shutters ; and “‘ coming events | foal played his pranke—like an emancipated washing-stool Overjoyed at the con- 


_“ Night Thoughts” and Blair's ** Grave’ obtained and secured her preference, | 
, 


cast their shadows before” so distinctly to Mra. Raven, that she would often 
bespeak the mutes, and hoist the funeral feathere, before the breath was oat of 
her friends’ bodies 

This worthy couple delighted (but their joy was of a grave but solemn charac- 
ter) in the existence of a daughter, Miss Niobe Raven. ‘This young lady par- | 
took largely of the mournful merits of her respected parents. Her reading was | 
choice, and her accustomed resort was the church-porch. Here she would pore | 
over the exhilirating pages of Drelincourt, Sherlock, Hervey, Mrs. Rowe, and 
Dr. Dodd ; aud sometimes, to interpose a little ease, she would solace her soul 
with the lighter effusions of poetry. It need scarcely be added, that Young's 


| 


“ ~~ Passing well } 
She loved the passing bell,” 
and her favourite musical performance was the Dead March in Saul. 

But one thing was calculated to encourage the growth of this melancholy die- | 
position. Miss Niobe Raven, for a moch greater length of time than she could 
have anticipated, had been floundering in the unpleasant slough of celibacy. 
She had long wished to obtain a settlement in the parish, or neighbourhood, or 
indeed any where; but it so happened no one came forward to win or wear ber. 
No one would stick this branch of cypress, in his bosom. Young Mangle Wurze! 
the farmer, indeed, some years before, had bethought hin: that the church-yard 
was a field out of which Mr. Simon Raven had probably reaped more profitable | 
crops than his father had been enabled to do from his own acres; but, like a | 
discreet shephevd, he had never ventured to go beyond sheep's-eyes in his atten- | 
tions to Miss Niobe Raven. Midge, the magnanimous but ininute barber, as he | 
strutted from chin to chin, like a self-satisfied bantom with a fine comb stuck | 
upon his head, had sometimes lingered on his way to exchange compliments 
with her; nay, he had once presented her with a silver-wire tooth-brush, and a 

| 





many-ccloured wash-ball ; but from this time forth he never would speak a word 
Neither by sign, look, or gesture, had he even hinted a wish to establish her as | 
Mrs. Midge. Something, therefore, must be done, and Miss Niobe Raven had | 
concocted a cunning plan. She had too long twiled to obtain a husband by fair | 
means—she must now endeavour to catch one in her toils. Let us relate the 
sequel. 

Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch, the Jinendraper, lived exactly opposite the evil-boding | 
abode of the Kavens. No vulgar swain was Mr. Narcissus Nonesuch. No per- 
son in the town carried his head aigher than he—and yet he was bat a yard and 
a half high by his own measure, and some were base enough to say it wanted an 
inch. Neatto a fault, he had no other. When he stood at his dour betimes, | 
alternately rubbing his chin and his hands, one might have surmised thet he was | 
merely scenting the morning air; not so, he was sagacious of his quarry frum | 
afar. The tyrant custoin usually kept him in doors during the day ; but there 
was one particular pane at the shop-window end of his counter, through 
which he occasionally stole a glimpse at the on-goings of the neighbourhood. | 
Through this counter-pane (for so it must be called) he contrived to behold the | 
world ; being himself as securely hidden as though he were shrouded by the | 
blanket of the dark. From all the world, I say, he was effectually shrouded— | 
except from one individual in it. Miss Niobe Raven had long cast her lynx, or | 
rather links, regards upon him, for her glances were so many links, creating a | 
strong chain of interest, which irresistibly drew her towards him; but which, as 
yet, had not succeeded in drawing him towards ber. That mournful person 
had long mused over his many advantageous requisites, considered as a connu- 
bial votary ; she with a ead earnestness coetemplated his desirable qualities ; 
she desiderated his stock in trade, lease, and fixtures; in a word— | 

“Melancholy marked him for her own '"’ 

It was a fine evening. Dowlas, the corpulent apprentice, was preparing to 
shut up shop, and his master had retired into the back parlour, to relax his mind 
after the laborious avocatiens of the day. At this moment he was engaged in | 
amiable sport with a puppy of a pug-dog, which had been recently presented to | 
him asa mark of friendship and esteem, and which strongly resembled a Bath 
brick running about on four knife-handies. Thus amiably and innocently em- 
ployed, Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch was nut precisely in a situation to heed the first | 
interruption of his assistant, who tendered him 4 letter. which had been just 
delivered into the shop; but the whitey brown parcel of caninity commencing a| 
headlong assault upon the protruded leg of the apprentice, recalled his uwner to 
the consciousness that there was another presence in the room. 

“ Any answer required, Dowlas!” 

“None, Sir. Mr. Stoat's clerk left it on the counter, and | saw him after- 
wards call over the way—at Raven's.” 

“Ob! very well.” 

Left to himself, Nonsuch broke open the letter. with the air of one who is 
about to peruse the varions items of a profitable order: instead of which he read 
as follows :-— 

** Sir: 1 am instructed by my client, Mr. Simon Raven, to acquaint you, that 
unless you instantly fulfil your engagements with Miss Niobe Raven, proceed- 
ings will be commenced against you 

** I remain your obedient servant, Cavuaw Sroat.” 

It may be unnecessary to state, that this epistle acted as an asperient upon 


the linendraper’s mouth and eyes; indeed, so marveliously were they extended 
yy wonder, that his face for the time lost that significant sagecity of expression 
whe some have been pleas to aaecribe to it Hee fret npulse, however 
when reason was partially restured to him. was to re-peruse the docement which, | 
the first instance, bad so strangely discumposed hia eqaanim 7, and now lo« the ot? 
emerged auth a wet skin (for be was now perspiring co 


to wander in a! 


clusion of its laborious duties, 
* Innoceet beasts!" exclaimed Nonsuch, with much emotion, 


“how happ® 
you appear'—and is there then no happiness for me? 4 






| and as he strode over the stile and sprang into the road, as 


jerked from his bosom—*T will soon put this lige matter 

* Goud evening, Mr. Stoat," said the lioendeaper, entering the ate office 
of the attorney, who appeared deeply engaged in letter-writing. ‘* What do you 
mean by this!’ and be handed him the note ;—'' ‘twas an absurd joks—indeed 
it was. “Ha! ha! you'll get no six-and-eightpence for this, Stoat—no go, my 
old boy.” 

* You may e# # an absurd joke, Mr. Nonsuch, if you ; but I om 
afraid you won't ffid Wene,” said the lawyer, ; 1 would much 
rather be Feferred to9 ur legal Advieer we can settle the business much better 
between ourselves." , 

** What do you mean!" faltered Nonsuch. 

‘We have the most incontestible evidence,” resumed Stoat, “ the most con- 
clusive evidence, that you have gone so far in your attentions to Miss Raven, as 
to be unable to recede without rendering ample compensation.” 

* What do you mean’ reiterated Narcissus. “ What do you mean!" and 
he sunk intoa chair; ‘oh! tell me—how is this! what is it! how can it 
be ?” 

* The damages are laid at five thousand pounds,” said the relentless lawyer , 
“young men should be disereet, Mr. Nonsuch—but now I fear it is too late.” 

There was an awfu| sincerity in the tones of Stoat, that fell like convicfion 
authenticated upon the ears of the linendraper. 

‘*Ha!" he exclaimed, with the vague vacancy of a lunatic; “very good! 
Five thousand pounds! ha! ha! but tell me——” 

“ You are not in a situation,” interrupted Stoat, “ to listen to reason at the 
present moment. Who is your solicitor!” 

“ Ferret-—Ferret—” said Nonsuch, waving his hand. “Verret of Street 
“ We will consult together,” cried Stoat, opening the door. ‘Good evening, 
Mr. Nonsoch.” 

‘Good evening,” said the other, and he departed with a mechanical motion 
worthy of an automaton. 

A very different aspect did natere present to the linendraper, as he sneaked 
over the paddock, which, but a few minutes ago, had called forth the finest feel- 
ings of bis nature. The cows were evidently making grimaces in ridicule of his 
forlorn plight ; the two horses stared at bim intently, as though about to borst 
into horse laughs; and the foal, as he approached, kicked up its long, straight 
hind-legs with an air of unfeeling contempt. ; 

“ That foal is « fool,” muttered Nonesuch, with bitter emphasis. “ But, oh! 
what aconspiracy is now brought to maturity—let me, however, meet it like a 
man.” 

‘Thas saying, be deviated into a kind of canter, and, by these means soon 
brought himself to the door of Kaven's house. 

Are Mr. Rawen, Mrs. Raven, and Miss Raven within ’” demanded Non- 
such, with astonishing firmness of utterance. 

“ They are, Mr. Nonsuch,” said the servant ; “ will you walk in?” 

“I will, cried Narcissus, and he sprang opon the mat; “conduct me to them 
instantly.” 

‘The servant tapped at the parlour-door; and, presently, © confused sound of 
voices broke upon the linendreper's ear. 

‘Bid Mr. Nensuch to come in.” 

With « palpitating heart and a low bow did Nonsuch attend their summons. 

“Ob! Sir,” said Mra. Raven, with a distant air, “we have been expecting 


you for some time —But, Niobe, my child,” and she turned towards her daugh- 


ter, “what is the matter! I have to beg you will compose yourself.” 

Miss Niobe projected her hand deprecatingly towards her mother. 

“ No—no—I can never more be happy,” she sobbed, as she buried ber face 
in her pocket-handkerebief. “Ob! it is too moch—too much, indeed !” 

* Retire, my love, retire,” urged the mother, with the face ef an affectionate 
shark —'' You eee, Mr. Nonsuch—” and she termed towards our hero, “ how 
tremblingly sensitive the poor girl is'—Take your shroud with you into the 
drawiog-room ;—vyou ean finish it there.” 

Nosruch tarned an oblique eye upon her as she retired. “ Horrible gowle '” 
he muttered; “ ‘take your shroud inte the draw and finish it there '’ 


| Would she could betake herself in her shroud to the drawing-room of death, 


there to be finished—enhely cannibal '"’ 

* We are making shrouds, Mr. Nonesuch,” said Mre. Raven, with a simper ; 
“ we have several funerals on hand, and basiness mest be attended to, you 
know; will youexcuse me for a few minutes? Mr. Raven will attend you di- 
rectly.” 

*« Certainly—certainly,” exclaimed Nonesuch ; and as be watched the diligent 
needle of Mre Raven, piying at the ghastly head-gear of the deceased unknown, 
and heard the monotonous ticking of coffin-nails from the back shop, a super- 
stitiows horror pervaded bie frame. Bet the entrance of Raven dissipated ia 
some measure thie unmanly weakness 

« Well, Mr. Nonesuch, you are come at last,” said Raven, with s cavernous 
croak; * but you look UL" 

| am ill—very ill,” cried Nonsuch; “ my mind has been harassed bys tet- 
ter | have received.” 

“Ob'” exclaimed Raven, “ you are very ill, are you!” and he gered upon 
t intensity of speculative expression, as though he were 
calculating bow many equare feet of oak, aod Low many gross of naile would be 
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————— 
i - for his victim ;—** you 
sofficient to fernish forth a gentee! eternity packing-case 
may well be ill, considering how you have treated our poor Niobe.” , 
“Indeed he may,” sighed Mre. Raven, crimping the border of the deadly 
b then in hand. 
aa) How ‘ (~ treated your poor Niobe!” cried Narcissus, springing up. 
«“ What the devil—I beg pardon—what the doses. you “ ye ng paid 
jone—don't wish to do so—don’t like her—won t have r. 
ONT you won't—won't you’” said Raven, approaching with a malignant 
grie,—" bot you shall have her—we will make you have ber—you must have 





«Phe dd if I do!” said Nonsuch, between his teeth, battoning his breech- 
kets with the air of une who will not be over-reached. 
“And I'll be d—d if you don’t!” retorted Raven, bearing away the now com- 
jeted shroud towarés the door. 

“Fie! fie! gentlemen,” interposed Mrs. Raven ; “ Mr. Nonsuch, compose 
ourself.—Mr. Raven—Simon, my dear, be calm—for mercy’s sake be calm.’ 
os What does it all mean?” cried Nonsuch. “ Raven, come back—expiain, 

hh 
a short and the long of it is,” said Raven, “ that you must marry my 
daughter, or let the law take its course—we have your own letters against you 
—several,”” 
« Affectionate and tender letters,” interrupted Mre. Raven. 
* Affectionate—tender letters!” and Nonesuch staggered towards the door ; 
“ letters !""—he repeated, while his eyes rolled about in their sockets with me- 
lodramatic rapidity,—** vile counterfeits—base forgeries !—But Ferret shall see 
this, depend uv it.” . ; 
"; “ 1 thought he'd eay as mach,” said Raven, addressing his wife,—* but let 
him it if he can.” 
« Tt isa vile world, Mr. Raven; and Mr. Narcissus 
rest,” remarked the wife. : 
“ Well, Sir, we have nothing more to say to you,” resaned Raven, pointing 
to the door— we have these letters against you--we bave you in black and 
‘ e 9 
hal connditous well.” said Nonsuch with affected stoicisin, and mut- 
tering some unintelligible announcement respecting Ferret, he retired from the 
house, carrying over the way a burden of anguish, such as the most brawny mar- 
st necessarily have tottered under. . ; 
Moons mote within the silent secrecy of his little back parlour, did Noos¥eb 
over the eventful proceedings of this unfortunate evening. ry 
“ To what have I been destined by a crue! and merciless fate '” he apéost 
phised,—‘* they say, the Ravens say, that they have got letters against me ; 


Novsuch is as bad as the 


hand he Jed her to a convenient flat grave-stone, under which reposed (perbaps) 


the remains of Wiggles the surveyor—* sit down one moment, I entreat, and 
let me confess al!."’ 


December 20, 





“ Am I then so odious, dear Miss Rave!” he murmured, and seizing her 


**Your meaning is mysterions, Sir,” said Miss Raven inclining her ear | 
towards him—*- explain yourself.” 

»» Let me elucidate,” cried Narcissus ;—* you love me—nay, deny it not— 

else why that excusable fiction concerning the Jetters—you blush; but perhaps 

there was no other method of loosening my tongue-tied diffidence. Why, how- 

ever, did your respected parents—why did that worthy couple refer the matter | 
to Stoat '—there | am destroyed.” ‘ 
“ How so, Mr. Narcissus?’ demanded the lady. 

“ Let not that cold word * Mister’ itted in your discourse ; 
Nonsuch—dear Nonsuch—I have loved long—let us elope.” 

** Elope !” screamed Miss Niobe, 0: and anon closing with sweet con- 
fusion her eyes which, in the latter predi , looked like two black gaiter 
button-holes—‘‘ Oh! Mr. Nonsuch, fie! fie!” 

** What would the world say,” cried Nonsuch with animation, “should I be 
tamely led to the altar like a sheep to the slaughterer? The neighbourhood is 
no doubt, already aware of the contemplated proceedings against me; let us 
mystify them—let us consult our own inclinations—let us tie the knot at once 
—let us proceed with the ceremony without any ceremony.” 





call me 


such destroyed the prudential equilibrium by a coup de main. 

* [have no time to wait,” he cried, “the shop requires my presence. She 
smiled with grim satisfaction—** your shop.” he added, tenderly taking her 
hand which he pressed devoutly. A reciprocal pressure assured him. 

** Say that you consent,” he whispered.’ 

“IT do,” was the soft aud complying response. 

‘* Meet me then,” cried Nonsuch eagerly, ‘‘ at the end of Gaffer-lane to-mor- 
row morning, at six o’clock ; a license, and a licensed post-chaise shall be ready 
for you. Here comes Gargle, the apotheeary—farewell !” 

Darting down the yew-tree walk, Nonsuch was out of sight in agnoment. 

On the evening of that eventful diurnal period, the sun took a cold bath as 
usual (for he is very regular in his its), and arose “with shining morning 
face,” punqally at four o'clock onthe following day. 

It was about half-past five when Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch was seen to emerge 
from a post-chaise that drew up gt the endof Gaffer-lane. With an anxious 
uncertainty, as he sniffed the morning breeze, did he look into vacancy for 
the object of his expectation ; andy at length his best wishes were realized. 
Miss Niobe Raven was approaching with hasty steps the scene of projected 











her with a wedding-dress—white 
satin of equal richness: a very stout article, J assure yor.” 


rather, as mamma says, have it black.” 


} 
j THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER sIMPLE”™ ANP ** 


with Timothy my little professional 
— of these puleciogs by the aid of pills, and makin 
master’s legitimate profits, by the assistance of dra i ; 

shortly enabled me to raise p ways and means ae aent oa cate Becidons 
of this directly. In the meantime I was fast gaining 
ning I read surgical and medical books, put into my hands 
explained whenever I applied to him, and I soon obtained 
of my profession. He also taught me to bleed, by mak 
Miss Raven was balancing the matter upon the point of her mind, when Non- | stance, puncture very scientifically all the lar 
well satisfied with the delicacy of my hand, 
wound up my instructions by permitting me to 


it said, that there’s no getting blood out of a turnip; but it 
_chance in a cabbage. [ tell you what, Japhet, you may tr 
as much as you please, for two-pence a go.” 


rook! Trigger—can you be secret!" 


they have taken out letters patent, as it were, for the porpose of making me 
their peculiar property—they have me in black and white—the Ravens say 
they have me in black and white—Ha! ha! a magpie between three ravens 
—a precious chance of coming off with good colours.—But, hilloah! who's 
there '” 
The door opened, and a head made its appearance. ‘' Are you alone !” in- 
wired its possessor, as the rest of his person made itself visible in the parlour. 
was & short stout man, in « huge neckcloth and whiskers, with large calves 
upon very short legs, and small feet like flat irons, stuck at the end of them. 
it was Captain Trigger. J 
* Gyme to bave a rubber at cribbage with you,” said he. ‘But what's the 
matter '—you look ill.”’ ; 
Nonsuch gazed earnestly at his visitor. ‘No, no; I’m not ill,” he replied ; 

« bat there’s something here.”” And he placed his finger upon the centre button 
of his Valencia waistcoat. 
“Take Gargles’s stomach pills,” cried the other, handing down the cribbage- 
board from the mantel-piece ; “ they'll set you to rights, | warrant you.” 
“ Throw physic to the dogs |” said Nonsuch, waving his hand and tossing 
fretfully in bis chair, 
“ To the dogs, eh!” rejoined Trigger.—‘* Bark is the thing for dogs—ha ! 
ha!” and he laughed vociferously. 
Nonsuch heaved forth a heavy sigh; and, with much apparent deliberation, 
replaced the cards and cribbage-pegs into the small box which, when opened, 
also officiated as a board. 
“Can you be secret?” said he advancing solemnly towards the captain; “ for 





‘Asd 





men are; or the watchman who helps to putthem into the sack,”’ 

.—“ But go on—dou't gasp in that onusual manner; you look 
hid my soul do.—Let's have some grog.” 

"Mix for yourself ; now you like it cold,” said Nonsuch with woeful 
omphasis ; and as the captain proceeded with his agreeable employment, and 
sucked in the congenial cordial, the linendraper imparted the full nature and 
extent of his present woes. 

The captain tcok a pinch of snoff at the conclusion of this narrative, and 
pounced upon the spirit-bottle ; and as he gazed long and earnestly at his friend, 
in like manner as long and as earnestly did his friend gaze upon him. 


** It ie very 1”? at length remarked Trigger.—' Did you never love 
thie young Raven, Nonsuch !” 

“ Never !” 

“* Nor paid your addresses to her '” 

** Never !”’ 

“ Nor addressed letters to her!” 

« Never !” 


“Nor to any body else” 
“ Nev—— ha! ha! ha!” and now suddenly starting up, 
“ Like moody Madness, laughing wild 
Amid severest woe,” 

Nousuch discharged an unintelligible ecstacy of mirth fearfully prolonged. 

“Oh! Trigger—you good fellow,” cried he at length; capering towards 
his companion; “ you have hit it, my boy ;—I have addressed letters to Pene- 
lope Pincroft, which-—” 

* They have got into their possession,” interruptec Trigger —‘* Sit down— 
where does Pincroft live '—I’m off to her house at once—d'ye think she’s at 
home '” 

** She's at her long home!" said Nonsuch, mournfully.—‘ She died six 
months ago.” 

* Poor Pincroft!" ejaculated the captain. 
letters were addressed to her, of course '" 

“No, they were not,” replied Nonsuch, alarmed; “they were conveyed 
through a servant, without any address, lest they should fall into the old lady's 


* That's unlucky ; but stay—the 


“Oh Lord! oh Lord! that's worse still,” said the captain scratching his 
head ; and a pause of some minutes ensued. 

Intense thoughts appeared to be travelling hastily athwart the brow of the 
captain, as leaning forward towards Nonesuch he demanded :— 

* Has old Raven feathered his nest '” 

“| believe so.—He has plenty of money.” 

* Any settled on the daughter ‘”’ 

“Ob yes '—lote.—T wo thousand pounds.” 

“Ha!” cried Trigger significantly, ‘then why don’t you marry her !" 


“ T marry her !” cried Nonsuch with emotion ; * live in a family vault! No, 
no; I shuuld soon be a job for my father-in-law, depend upon it. Why, they 


live upon the dead ; they're jackals—byenas—” 
“ Not laughing hyenas, at all events,” cried the captain ; ** but Nonsuch my 
boy, upon second thoughts, it will be the best thing you cando. You'll never be 
able to prove that these letters were not addressed to her ; they'll get swinging 
damages, and I don't think that will be money well laid out,” 
“T'll be laid out myself first,” exclaimed Nonsuch in a rage; “I would 
shroud it with pleasure rather than put up with that spotted spinster—that 
gawky giraffe—” 
“IT eay Nonsuch, do you know,” said Trigger after a pause, playing with 
eighteen pence which he had got all in sixpences, in his pocket, ‘do you know 
that I am steeped in poverty to the very lips, into which # very unsatisfactory 
portion of provender finds its way; do you know that life is dear, and living 
not cheap ; and do you know that money is important to me, and that! must 
have money!” 
« Captain !"” expostulated Nonsuch somewhat affrighted, —— 
** Listen to me,” interrupted the other; and now in a voice of secrecy did 
the captain pour into the ear of his host a well digested plan, which it is not 


— at present to disclose. 
arious were the emotions that seemed to agitate the linendraper during 
Trigger's recital. Hope, fear, doubt, expectation, uncertainty, rapture, coursed 
over his expressive countenance with inconceivable rapidity. 
« Ie’ do, won't it !” inquired the Captain with a knowing wink, as he con- 
cluded, 
* | think it will,” returned Nonsuch. 
“ Yeu'll go through with it without fail, ‘pon honour!” asked the other. 
“1 will.” 
The two friends here indulged themselves in a burst of exhilirating laughter, 
and shaking hande with enviable cordiality, separated for the night. 


flight. 


his own, he handed her over the stile of Mullins the grazier, and escorted her 
to the carriage. 


| ** we shall be able to overtake them at Gravelstone, doubtless. 


** Are you ready ’” inquired the linen-draper. 
‘* Perfectly,’ was the tremulous rejoinder. 
“Then let me hand you to the vebicle in waiting,” cried he, as in a style of 


* Will you allow me?” cried a voice from within that convenience—a voice 
which it was plain did not belong to Nonsuch ; and a hand was put forth at the 
same moment, which it was equally evident, was not his property. 


The repetition of that polite question, put as it was, in politest accents, ap- 
peared in no slight degree to unsettle the serenity of Miss Niobe Raven ; but a 
somewhat unmetropulitan thrust from behind, and the sudden sliding of the 
steps under the vehicle precluded further parley, and the carriage drove off with- 
out such satisfactory explanation as, in common cases, might have been deemed 
respectably indispensable. 

Nonsuch lingered for some moments in the high-road in a pleasing reverie, 
and a face disclosed itself at the miniature window in the rear of the post- 
chaise, which appeared to be pleasing unto him ; waiting, therefore, til) the 
bobbing up and down of the postilion ceased to be discernible by the naked eye, 
he retraced his steps and soon found himself at the door of Mr. Simon Raven, 
the undertaker. 

That dolorous individual and his exem}lary sleeping partner were at this’mo- 
ment in the pleasing pursuance of their respective dreams—narcotic avocations 
which they usually enjoyed without molestation till eight o’clock ; but Nonsuch 
bursting without ceremony into the chamber, caused them suddenly to erect 
themselves in their bed ; where they sat arranging their nightcaps, with visages 
of extreme perplexity. 
‘* Are you not a precious pair’” cried Nonsuch drawing aside the curtains at 
the foot of the couch, and revealing himself to their gradually extended gaze ; 
“are you nota pretty pair!” and he projected his hand like an Athenian orator, 
“to connive at these doings on the part of your daughter.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Nonsuch?” cried the parents conjunctively. 
“What do I mean?” ejaculated the other, poking his fore-finger towards 
each, ‘‘ why that Niobe has eloped with Captain Trigger.” 
* Gracious goodness! God bless my soul!” and other outcries followed, as 
the two tumbled out of bed, and Nonsuch closed the bed-curtains, and retreated 
to the door. 
“* Shall I order a hearse and four directly?” cried he through the keyhole, 
I know we shall 
catch them at the Spilsbury Arms.” 
** Will you step down,” said Raven, hurriedly, through the same medium, 
“and see my horse put to the chaise-cart directly *” 

“] will;”’ and Nonsuch trotted down stairs with serene composure. 
It was a sorry animal whose energies were now about to be called into requi- 
sition. Guiltless of oats, it seemed very little better acquainted with hay ; and 
the state of the rack evinced the lamentable fact, that the forlorn steed had 
been fain, occasionally, to solace its digestive organs with timber. 
After a brace of shakes, however, on the part of the paralyzed palfrey, he 
suffered himself to be attached to the vehicle ; and the two Ravens, having by 
this time adjusted their plumage, and followed by Nonsuch, took their seats in 
the chaise-cart, and were soon seen goading the debilitated brute towards the 
Spilsbury Arms. 

A clean-napkined waiter met them as they hurried into the passage. 
« A lady and gentleman !” demanded Raven. 

‘* A lady and gentleman !" urged his wife. 

“ A lady and gentleman!” echoed the linendraper. 

“ You'll find them in No. 4,” said the waiter, pointing with his finger; and 
as they rushed past, the wind of their garments lifted with undulating motion 
the clean napkin of the much marvelling retainer. 
A scene presented itself as the three made their way into the room which 
may easily be conceived, and with no less facility be described. Captain Trig- 
ger had been fighting with hunger, and having called toast to his aid, had now 
commenced the second round; while Miss Niobe Raven was enacting imitation 
woe on the sofa. At the sight of her family, however, the young lady shrieked 
hysterically, and rising suddenly, tossed herself into the arms of the maternal 
branch. 
The old lady heaved a groan, but whether caused by corporal or mental trovu- 
ble, did not at the moment appear altogether evident. 
« What is the meaning of all this?” cried Raven, advancing towards the ta- 
ble; “‘restore my daughter instantly: she is contracted to Mr. Nonsuch.” 
“No such thing!” returned the Captain, coolly, decapitating an egg; “she 
is mine—she must be mine. Call your good lady hither, and let me explain. 
Come hither, Mrs. Raven.” 
The old lady approached, and being politely handed to a seat by the Captain, 
prepared herself for the statement, which it was evident, by sundry clearings of 
the throat, he was now about to make. 
“ Do you see my injured friend yonder?” said he, pointing towards Nonsuch, 
who during the preceding arrangement had opened a conversation with Miss 
Niobe ; *‘ and do you remember poor Penelope Pincroft ?” 
A ghastly derangement of the facial organs made itself manifest in Mr. and 
Mrs. Raven. 
«We have the most conclusive evidence to prove,” continued Trigger, “ that 
the letters you proposed bringing in evidence against my friend, were addressed 
to that deceased person. Now, I'll tell you what we'll do. We will have— 
that is, J will have Miss Niobe—or we'll take five hundred pounds—or we’l! 


gauze, of the finest manufacture, over white 
“I would much rather it should be black satin,” observed 

“ Biack, of course,” said Raven, decisively. satay 
“Let it be black, if you please,” simpered Miss Niobe; “I would much 
* Black be it then,” cried Nonsuch: “and pow let us sit down to breakfas:.” 
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JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


JACOB FarrHET).” 
{ Continued from last Albion. } 


The departure of Mr. Brookes of course rendered me more able to follow y 
attempts to procure pocket-money ; but hg 


ig drafts Upon our 


rapid manner. But 
knowledge ; every even- 
by Mr. Cophagus, who 
@ very fair smattering 
|! ing me, in the first in- 
ger veins of a cabbage-leaf, unti! 
A +g precision of my eye, he 
nstru reathe a vein in hi 
** Well,” said Timothy, when he first saw me practising, “] oaetrwl 
seems there is more 
y your hand upon me 


Iconsented to this arrangement, and by dint of practisin i 

and over again, I became quite perfect. T should bbe pd Rn 
relative to my birth increased every day, and in one of the books lent me b Me 
Cophagus, there was a dissertation upon the human frame, sympathies ~ q 
thies, and also on those features and peculiarities most likely to descend _ 
one generation to another. It was there asserted, that the nose was the fac r 
feature most likely to be transmitted from fathertoson. As I before have io. 
tioned, my nose was peculiarly aquiline ; and after I had read this book it i ‘ 
surprising with what eagerness I examined the faces of those whom I met: rar 
if I saw a nose upon any man’s face, at all resembling my own, I immediate! 
would wonder and surmise whether that person could be my father. The co : 
stant dwelling upon the subject at last created a species of monomania, a ae 
hundred times a day I would mutter to myself, “* Who is my father?” indeed, 
the very bells, when they rung a peal, seemed, as in the case of Whittington to 
chime the question, and at last I talked so much on the subject to Timothy who 
was my Fidus Achates, and bosom friend, that I really believe, partial as he was 
to me, he wished my father at the devil. 

Our shop was well appointed with all that glare and glitter with which we 
decorate the ** house of call” of disease and death. Being situated in such a 
thoroughfare, passengers would stop to look in, and ragged-vested, and in other 
garments still more ragged, little boys would stand to stare at the variety of 
colours, and the 'pottecary gentleman, your humble servant, who presided over 
so many labelled-in-gold phalanxes which decorated the sides of the shop 
Among those who always stopped and gazed as she passed bye, which was gene- 
rally three or four times a day, was a well-dressed female, about forty years of 
age, straight as an arrow, with an elasticity of step, and a decision in her man- 
ner of walking which was almost masculine, although her form, notwithstanding 
that it was tall and thin, was extremely feminine and graceful. Sometimes she 
would fix hereyes upon me, and there was a wildness in her looks, which cer- 
tainly gave a painful impression, and at the same time so fascinated me, that when 
I met her gaze, the paper which contained the powder remained unfolded, and the 
arm which was pouring out the liquid suspended. She was often remarked by 
Timothy, as well as me; and we further remarked, that her step was not equa) 
throughout the day. In her latter peregrinations, towards the evening, her gait 
was more vigorous, but unequal, at the same time that her gaze was more stead- 
fast. She usually passed the shop for the last time each day, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon. One evening, after we had watched her past, as we supposed, 
to return no more till the ensuing morning, for this peeping in, on her part, had 
become an expected occurrence, and afforded much amusement to Timothy, 
who designated her as the ‘mad woman,” to our great surprise, and to the 
alarm of ‘Timothy, who sprung over the counter, and took a position by my side, 
she walked into the shop. Her eye appeared wild, as usual, but I could not 
make out that it was insanity; I rather ascribed it to religious fanatacism. I 
recovered my self-possession, and desired Timothy to hand the lady a chair, 
begging to know in what way I could be useful. Timothy walked round by the 
end of the counter, pushed a chair near to her, and then made a hasty retreat to 
his former position. She declined the chair with a motion of her hand, in which 
there was much dignity as well as grace, and placing upon the counter her hands, 
which were small and beautifully white, she bent forward towards me, and said, 
in a sweet, low voice, which actually startled me by its depth of melody, “! 
am very ill.” 

My astonishment increased every moment. Why, I know not, because the 
exceptions are certainly as many as the general rule, we always form an esti- 
mate of the voice before we hear it, from the outward appearance of the speaker ; 
and when I looked up in her face, which was now exposed to the glare of the 
argand Jamp, and witnessed the cadaverous, pale, chalky expression on it, and 
the crow feet near the eyes, and wrinkles on her forehead, I should sooner have 
expected to have heard a burst of heavenly symphony from a thunder cloud, than 
such music as issued from her parted lips. 

‘Good heavens, madam!" said I eagerly and respectfully, ‘allow me to 
send for Mr. Cophagus.”’ 

__ * By no means,” replied she. ‘“Icometo you. Iam aware,” continued she, 
in an under tone, “that you dispense medicines, give advice, and receive money 
yourself.” 

I felt very much agitated, and the blush of detection mounted up to my fore- 
head. Timothy, who had heard what she said, showed his uneasiness in a v@- 
riety of grotesque ways. He drew up his legs alternately, as if he were dancing 
on hot plates; he slapped his pockets, grinned, clenched his fists, ground hie 
teeth, and bit his lips till he made the blood come. At last he sidled up to me, 
* She has been peeping and screwing those eyes of her's into this shop for some- 
thing. It's all up with both of us, unless you can buy her off.” 

«I have, madam,” said I, at last, ‘“‘ ventured to prescribe in some trivial cases, 
and, as you say, receive money when my master is not here; but I am entrusted 
with the till.” 

“IT know—I know—you need not fear me. You are too modest. What | 
would request is, that you would prescribe for me, as ] have no great opinion 
of your master’s talents.” 

“If you wish it, madam,” said I, bowing respectfully. 

“ You have camphor julep ready sade up, have you not?” 

‘** Yes, madam,” replied J. 

* Then do me the favour to send the boy with a bottle to my house directly.” 
I handed down the bottle, she paid for it, and putting it into Timothy's hand, de- 
sired him to take it to the direction which she gave him. ‘Timothy put on his 
hat, cocked his eye at me, and left us alone. 

“What is your name!” said she, in the same melodious voice. 

** Japhet Newland, madam,” replied I. 

“ Japhet—it is a good, a scriptural name,” said the lady, musing in half eoli- 
loquy, ‘* Newland—that sounds of mammon.” 

“ This mystery is unravelled,” thought I, and I was right in my conjectures. 
“ She is some fanatical methodist ;” but I looked at her again, and her dress 
disclaimed the idea, for in it there was much taste displayed. 

«Who gave you that name!” said she, after a pause. 

The question was simple enough, but it stirred up a host of annoying recol- 
lections ; but not wishing to make a confident of ber, I gently replied, as I used 
to do in the Foundling Hospital on Sunday morning— My godfathers and god- 
mothers in my baptism, ma’am.” 

“My dear sir, I am very ill,” said she, after a pause, “will you feel my 








indict you for a conspiracy.” 
** What do you mean?” stamihered Mr. Simon Raven. 
“Oh dear me! only think of that!" faltered Mrs. Raven—and a pause en- 


room ; “ why, Lord bless you! he’s a military man, and only wants a little mo- 
ney to obtain a colonelcy. Brave as a badger, hang me if he isn’t!” 

“ Well, what do you both say '” resumed Trigger ; “I have loved your daugh- 
ter long and deeply, as my friend observes, but my confounded modesty has pre- 
vented an earlier disclosure of my sentiments.” 

“ Do you hear that !” insinuated Nonsuch. 

Miss Raven smiled through her tears. 


time, Captain.” 





With a very peculiar flourish did Nonsuch jerk the razor over his beard on 
the following morning ; and with a more than usual attention was every appoint- 
mentof the outward man arranged and disposed. Leaving his shop to the | child?” 
management, pro tempore, of the corpulent apprentice, Nonsuch sallied forth 


with almost fairy lightness of footfall, bending his way towards the churchyard 
He was not mistaken 
turned bive with a slight admixture of green, and prepared to flee, but Nonsuc! 
detained her with his persuasive tongue. 


Miss Niobe Raven was already there ; she started and | 


* You military men are so pressing,” observed Mrs. Raven. 


“Niobe, my 
love, walk this way 


“ He has loved you long and deeply,” urged Nonsuch, at the other end of the | 


‘Dear me, mamma, what can I say!” said Miss Raven, and a glance towards | Cophagus alread 








pulse?” ; 

I touched a wrist, and looked at ahand that was worthy of being admired. 
| What a pity, thought I, that she should be old, ugly, and half crazy!” 
* Do you not think that this pulse of mine exhibits considerable nervous ei- 
| citement? I reckoned it this morning, it was at a hundred and twenty.” 

“It certainly beats quick,” replied 1, “but, perhaps, the camphor julep mJ 
prove beneficial.” . 

‘I thank you for your advice, Mr. Newland,” said she, laying down a guines, 
“and if I am not better, I will call again, or send for you. Good night.” 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in no small astonishment. What 
| could she mean? I was lost in reverie, when Timothy returned. The guine® 

remained on the counter. - 

| «T met her going home,” said he. ‘ Bless me—a yuinea—why, Japhet 


** We will consider about it,” cried Raven, more calmly ; “ there's plenty of | I recounted all that had passed. “ Well, then, it has turned out well for us in- 


stead of ill, as I expected.” 
The us reminded me that we shared profits on these occasions, and I offered 


Do you object to Captain Trigger for a husband, my | Timothy his half; but Tim, with all his espiéglerie was not selfish, and be stoatly 


refused to take bisshare. He dubbed me an M. D., and said I had beat Mr 


y, for he had never taken a physician's fee. 


the Captain conveyed the rapturous remainder of the assent | T cannot understand it, Timothy,” said 1, after a few minutes’ thought 
**] see how it is,” said Trigger, in an under-tone to his friend “T can,” replied Timothy. “ She has looked in at the window until she - 
n “ Come, then, let us all have breakfast together,” exclaimed Nonsuch, in an | fallen in love with your handsome face ; that's it, depend upon it As I cow 


| ecstasy; ‘‘aud if Miss Raven will permit me, I shall be most happy to present | find no other cause, and Tim's opinion was backed by my own vanity, I imagine 
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| that such must be the case. “Yes, ‘tis so,” continued Timothy, “as the saying | “A kiss,” replied she. with scorn; “ no, Japhet, look upon me, for itm the; All the world is Sware that in the month of October, 176i, after a defence 


a 


is, there’s money bid for you.” 
« | wish that it had not been by so ill-favoured a person, at all events, Tim,” 
ied I; **I cannot return her affection.” 
«“ Never mind that, so long as you don’t return the money.” 


phor julep—sent Timothy home with it, and asking my advice, paid me another 

inea. 
wr Really, madam,” said I putting it back towards her, “I am not entitled to | 
it.” } 

« Yes, you are,” replied she. “I know you have no friends, and I also know 
that you deserve them. You must purchase books, you must study, or you ne- 
ver will be a great man.” She then sat down, entered into conversation, and I 
was struck with the fire and vigour of the remarks, which were uttered in such | 
a melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a month, were constant, and every time did she press upon | 
meafee. Although not in love with her person, I certainly felt very grateful, 
and moreover was charmed with the superiority of her mind. We were now 
on the most friendly and confidingterms. One evening, she said to me, “ Ja- 
phet, we have now been friends some time. Can I trust you 1” 

“ With your life, if it were necessary,” replied I. 

“«] believe it,” said she. ‘Then can you leave the shop and come to me to- | 
morrow evening *” 

“Yes, if you will send your maid for me, saying that you are not well.” 

“Twill, at eight o’clock. Farewell, then, till to-morrow.” 

The next evening I left Timothy in charge, and repaired to her house; it was 
very respectable in outward appearance, as well as its furniture. I was not, 
however, shown up into the first floor, but into the room below. | 

«Miss Jadd will come directly, sir,” said a tall, meagre, puritanical looking | 
maid, shutting the door upon me. Ina few minutes, during which my pulse | 
beat quick—for I could not but expect some disclosure, whether it was to be one 
of love or murder I hardly knew which—Miss Aramathea Judd, for such was 
her christian name, made her appearance, and sitting down ou the sofa, request- 
ed me to take a seat by her. 

“Mr. Newland,” said she, “I wish to, and I think I can, trust you with a 
secret most important tome. WhyI am obliged to do it, you will perfectly 
comprehend when you have heard my story. Tellme, are you attached to me!” 

This wae a home question to a forward lad of sixteen. I took her by the 
hand, and when I looked down on it, I felt asif I was. I looked up into her | 
face, and felt that I was not. And as I now was close to her, I perceived that | 
she must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, asa it smelt strongly—this gave | 
me the supposition that the breath which drew sueh melodious tones, was not 
equally sweet, and I felt a certain increased degree of disgust. 

“Tam very grateful, Miss Judd,” replied I, **I hope I shall prove that I am 
attached when you confide in me.” 

* Swear then, by all that’s sacred, you will not reveal what I do confide.” 

“ By all that’s sacred I will not,” replied I, kissing her hand with more fer- 
your than I expected from myself. 

“Do me then the favour to excuse me one minute.”’ She left the room, and 
in avery short time, there returned, in the same dress, in every other point the 
same person, but with a young and lively face of not more, apparently, than 
«wenty-two or twenty-three years old. | started as if I had seen an apparition. 
“Yes,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ you now see Aramathea Judd without disguise ; and 
you are the first who has seen that face for more than two years. Before I pro- 
ceed further, again I say, may I trust you—swear!” 

“[ do swear,” replie? " and took her hand for the book, which this time I | 
kissed with pleasure,o» and over again. Like a young jackass as I was, I 
still retained her hand,\..owing as much persuasion as I possibly could in my | 
eyes. In fact, I did enough to have softened the hearts of three bonnet-makers. | 
I began to feel most dreadfully in love, and thought of marriage, and making my 
fortune, and J don’t know what; but all this was put an end to by one simple | 
short sentence, delivered in a very decided but soft voice, ‘‘ Japhet, don’t be 
silly.” 

I was crushed, and all my hopes crushed with me. I dropped her hand, and | 
sat like a fool. 











that is, I am what is called a religious adventuress—a new term, I grant, and 


perhaps ouly applicable to a very few. My aunt was considered by a certain | supposed that one day they were to receive the key. Another dose from one of 
sect to be a great prophetess, and had the gift of the unknown tongues, which I | my bottles, which stood beside on the pulpit, and she again commenced her vio- 
hardly need tell you, is all nonsense; nevertheless, there are hundreds who be- lent gestures and strange jargon—crying out, “ There is more light—Ullima! 
lieved in her, anddo so now, Brought up with my aunt, I soon found out what | Vilima! Yes, there sure is light—is light ;" and then overcome with her violence 
fools ahd dupes may be made of mankind by taking advantage of their credu- | #04 frantic gesticulations, she fell down, as they supposed, in « travce, in which 
lity. She had her religious inspirations, her trances, and her convulsions, and J | she asserted she was permitted to view the mansions of the blessed. | received 
fided in me, and | may say that I was her | her into my arms, and laid her on the floor of the room, and now half « dozen 
only confidant. You cannot, therefore, wonder at my practising that deceit to | old women, who considered that they also had been favoured with the tongues, 
In person I am the | commenced a simultaneous howl, enough to frighten away the evil spirit. At 


was always behind the : she 





which I have been brought up from almost my infancy. 
exact counterpart of what my aunt was at my age, equally su in figure is now 
disguised to resemble that of a woman of her age.” I looked when she said 
this, and perceived that by carrying the bones of her stays up very high, she 
had contrived to give an appearance of flatness to a breast, which seemed to 
swell with indignation at such treatment. ‘I often had dressed myself in my 
aunt’s clothes, put on her cap and front, and then the resemblance was very 
striking. My aunt fell sick and died, but she promised the disciples that she 
would re-appear to them, and they believed her. Idid not. She was buried, 
and by many ber return was anxiously expected. It occurred to me abouta 
week afterwards that I might contrive to deceive them. I dressed in my aunt’s 
clothes, [fpainted and disguised my face as you have seen, and the deception 
was complete, even to myself, as I surveyed myself in the glass. I boldly set 
off in the evening to the tabernacle, which I knew they still frequented—came 
into the midst of them, speaking in the unknown tongue, and they fell down and 
worshipped me as a prophetess risen fromthe dead; deceived, indeed, by my 
appearance, but still more deceived by their own credulity. For two years I have 
been omnipotent with them; but there is one difficuity which shakes the faith 
of the new converts, and new converts I must have, Japhet, as the old ones 
die, or I should not be able to fee my physician. It is this, by habit I can almost 
throw myself into a stupor or a convulsion, but to do that effectually, to be able 
w carry on the deception for so long a time, and to undergo the severe fatigue 
attending such violent exertion it is necessary that I have recourse to stimulants 
—do you understand!” 

“I do,” replied I? “I have more than once thought you under the influence 
of them towards the evening. I'm afraid that you take more than is good for 
your health.” 

“ Not more than I require for what I have to undergo to keep up the faith of 
my disciples ; but there are many who waver, some who doubt, and I find that 
my movements are watched. I cannot trust the woman in this house. [| think 
she is a spy set upon me, but I cannot remove her, as this house, and all which 
it contains, are not mine but belong to the disciples in general. There is ano- 


| she would appear an image of loathsumeness and deformity, and | felt suffocated 


| protocol parbihi chron ton—Ullima! Ullima!—there is a little light.” Two 
“ And now hear me. Iam, as you must have already found out, an impostor; | old fools, with spectacles, were taking down the words which escaped from her 


Zhe Albion. 


last time you will behold my youth; look upou me as a sepulchre, fair without which scarcely sustained his high reputation as ac 


but unsavory and rottenness within. 


I require.” 


403 


, Lord Cornwallis 


Let me do a greater kindness, let me came to the melancholy resolution of surrendering to the arms of France and 
| awaken your dormant energies, and plant that ambition in your soul, which may , America the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester. Deceived he dovbtiess 
; | lead to all that is great and good—a better path and more worthy of aman than | been by Sir Henry Clinton, and the defences of the place, imperfect at 
The nest evening she made her appearance, bought as before a bottle of cam- | ‘he one which I have partly chosen, and partly destiny has decided for me. | best, were in ruins. Tis projected burst from Gloucester, likewise hed 
Leok upon me as a friend; although, perhaps, you truly say, no friend unto | thwarted; though it may admit of a question whether it ought not sooner 
, myself. Farewell—remember that to-morrow you will send the medicine whieh have been tried. But however this may be—and at present it is not my busi- 
_ hess to urge the point—bis Lordship found himself ideapable of further resiet- 


site 


I left her, and returned home: it was late. I went to bed, and having dis- | ance; and on the 17th wrote to Gen, Washington a despatch, of which the 
closed as much to Timothy as I could safely veature to co, I fell fast asleep, but | following is a copy >= 


her figure and her voice haunted me in my dreams, At one time she appeared | 


“ Sir,—I propose & cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours, and that 


before me in her painted enamelled face, and then the mask fell off, and | fell | two officers may be appointed by each side to meet at Mr. Moore's house, to 
at her feet to worship her extreme beauty ; then her beauty would vanish, and | settle terms for the surrender of the posts at York and Gloucester.” 


with the atmosphere impregnated with the smell of liquor. I would wake and 
compose myself again, glad to be rid of the horrid dream, but again would she 


appear, with a hydra’s tail, like Sin in Milton's Paradise Lost, wind herself round | date. 


me, her beautiful face gradually changing into that of a skeleton. I cried out 
with terror, and awoke to sleep ne more, and effectually cured by my dream of 
the penchant which | felt towards Miss Aramathea Judd. 

The next day I sent Timothy to purchase some bighly rectified white brandy, 
which I coloured with a blue tincture, and added to it a small proportion of the 
essence of cinnamon, to disguise the smell; a dozen large vials, carefully tied 
up and sealed, were despatched to her abode. She now seldom called unless 
it was early in the morning; I made repeated visits to her house to receive 
money, but no longer to make love. One day I requested permission to be pre- 
sent at their meeting, and to this she gave immediate consent ; indeed we were 
on the most intimate terms, and when she perceived that I no longer attempted 
to play the fool, I was permitted to remain for hours with her in conversation 
She had, as she told me she intended, re-enamelled and painted her face, but 
knowing what beauty was concealed underneath I no longer felt any disgust, 

Timothy was very much pleased at his share of this arrangemeut, as he seldom 
brought her the medicine without pocketing half-a-crown. For two months all 
went on well, but Timothy had such curiosity to attend one of these meetings, 
that he himself asked Miss Judd’s permission—it was granted ; he went there 
with me, witnessed the scene of folly, duplicity, and credulity, and without my 
having any idea of what he intended, he formed a project in his own head by 
which to expose it; his love of fun overcoming all motives arising from interest 
and prudence. 

We had some difficulty to obtain permission for both of us to go out, but Mr, 
Cophagus consented, as we had not had a holiday for the whole period we bad 
been in his service. He staid at home, and we went to drink tea with Miss Judd, 
by appointment, as we asseried. But Timothy was determined to go a second 
time to the meeting, that he might put his projects into execution. I again 
applied to Mr. Cophague, little thinking that I was taking a step which would put 
an end to all the presentation guineas which I received, in return for my supplying 
Miss Judd with the means of deceiving her disciples. 

“Out again,” said Mr. Cophagus, “‘ when—um—why—no, no.”’ 

I replied that we had free admissions presented to us for one of the minor 
theatres, and that we had never been to a theatre in our lives. 

“ Theatre—music—all for nothing—good—what's the play 1” 

** Mock Doctor, sir, and another.”’ 

“Mock Doctor—cut up professioa—um—bad—very funny, and so on. Go.” 
And so we went. 

Timothy had not taken his basket of medicine on that day, as I thought, and 
he put it on his arm; but the rogue had delivered it before, still he carried his 
basket. The disciples were all collected when we arrived, and on our entering 
the drawing-room, on the first floor, we found Miss Judd in her low pulpit, not a 
little the worse for liquor, but, nevertheless, all the better able to act her part 
I took my place, as I generally did when I went there, behind the pulpit, where 
I perceived that a store of vials fullof my medicine were deposited, in case she 
should require them, a circumstance which did not escape the mischief-loving 
Timothy. Miss Judd had just commenced her shrieks—* Ullima! Ullima! 


lips on large books, already filled with her former inspirations, of which they 


last they threw themselves down on the floor in apparent convulsions. ‘Timothy 
ran to them, and pouring down their throats vial after vial, the contents of 
which they sucked in greedily, soon made them more outrageous, while the other 
disciples seated on each side of the room, on two long forms, cried out, ‘‘A 


General Washington's reply was very characteristic of the man—gentleman- 
like, formal, but quite decided ;— 
**My Lord,—I have the bonour of receiving your Lordship's letter of this 
An ardent desire to save the effusion of blood will readily incline me to 
listen to such terma for the surrender of your posts and garrisons at York and 
Gloucester as are admissible. 1 wish previous to the meeting of the commis- 
sioners, that your Lotdship's proposals may be sent to the American lines, for 
which purpose a susp@tsion of hostilities during two hours from the delivery of 
this letter shall be granted.” 
So began a negotiation concerning which all the world is aware that it ended 
in & treaty by which fhe posts in question were given up, and the British and 
German troops, to th® number of seven th i men, togecher with the crows 
of one or two armed fessels, which kept guard in the river. became prisoners of 
war—the former to the Americans, the latter with the shipping and stores, to 
the French Admiral. 
On the 18th of Oetober the terms of capitulation were ratified, aud on the 
19th the garrison mafebed to the spot agreed upon. Droms were beat, but the 
colours remained in (heir cases—an idle retaliation for » very idle slight which 
had been put by our people on the American garrison of Charleston ; and the 
regiments having formed in columns at quarter distance, the men laid down 
their arms. It is a sorry reminiscence this; yet the scene made a deep impres- 
sion at the moment, for the mortification and unfeigned sorrow of the soldiers 
will never fade from My memory. Some went so far as to shed tears, while one 
man, a corporal whostood by me, embraced bis firelock, and then threw it on 
the ground, exclaiming, “‘ May you never get so good a master again!” Never- 
theless, to do them justice, the Americans behaved with great delicacy and for- 
bearance ; while the French, by what motive actuated I will not pretend to say, 
were profuse in theif protestations of sympathy. Crapeau is a singular com- 
pound of good and bad qualities; brave, insolent, vain even in ite acts of kind- 
ness, yet not wanting in generosity and chivalrous feeling. For myself, when L 
visited their lines, which I did immediately after our parade had been dismissed, 
I was overwhelmed with the civility of my late enemies. One pointed to a 
newly-made grave in the parapet of a battery, which our troops, in the course 
of arecent sortie, bad entered. “Un de vos braves gens,” and he; and it 
was 60; for there lay o serjeant of the Guards who had fallen in the attack 
While others freely tendered their purses, of which, fortunately for myself, and 
perhaps not less fortunaie for thei, | was not under the necessity of taking ad- 
vantage. ‘Je n'ai riena vous offrir,” said one officer, evidently a person of 
rank, though his name | had no opportunity to ascertain, “car je n’aurai rien 
pour cinquante ans de service que |a petite croix et le rheumatisme.” | made 
my acknowledgments inthe best way I could, and returned to my comrades. 
Among other stipulations, it had been agreed by article,5, that “ the soldiers 
should be kept in Virginia, Maryland, or Pennsylvania, as much by regiments 
as possible, and that they should be supplied with the same rations of provi- 
sions as are allowed to soldiers in the service of America.” The article went 
to say, * A field-officer from each nation, tu wit, British, Anspach, and Hessian, 
and other officers on parole, in the proportion of one to fifty men, to be allowed 
to reside near their respective regiments, to visit them frequently, and be 
witnesses of their treatment.” I bappened to be numbered among the offi- 
cers on whom the lot fell to keep with the men ; and our British field-officer was 
Major Gordon—a man whose memory will be cherished as long as a single indi- 
vidual shall survive of all who shared in that captivity. He took the place of 
the field-officer of the guards, whose turn of duty it was, but who exhibited ouch 
reluctance that this high-minded officer interfered, rightly judging that he whose 
heart is not with bis men will never apply, as he ought to do, his whole faculties 
to ensure their comfort. But let that pass. My purpose is eufliciently served 
when I say that Majer (iordon acted as our superintendant, and that we never 
found cause |v esprees other feelings than those of thankfulness that the case 
was so 

On the 20th of October the British troops marched out of York in two divi- 
sions; one of which, guarded by State Soldiers, proceeded towards Maryland, 
while the other, to which I was attached, went, under an escort of militia, to 
the westward of Virginia. The journey was as little disagreeable as any com- 
pulsory movement, performed under such circumstances, could well be, The 
militiamen proved particularly kind ; for they not only permitted our people to. 
carry away fence-rails for frewood, but protected them while doing sv, from the 








visitation, a visitation! Hosannah to on high—Hosannah to the prophetess !"’ 
This blasphemy continued about half-an-hour, when Aramathea rose, as if re- 
covered from her trance, but the liquor had had its effect ; ber gait was trembling 
and she required my support to gain the pulpit. She had just obtained her 
position, and, holding on by both hands, was about to address the meeting, when 
Timothy, who had parchased about two score of sparrows, and had them con- 
cealed in his basket, opened the lid and let them all fly; they immediately flew 
to the lights, which they extinguished, and all was in darkness. Tothe bowling 
of the drunken old women was now added the criesof alarm. Timothy jumped 
on the table, and with a piece of phosphorus, which he had in a small vial of 
water all ready, marked out on his own clothes and person, rib after rib, bone 
after bone, until he appeared by degrees, to their astonished eyes, to form him- 
self into a fiery skeleton. Then came shrieks of horror and dismay; the 
uproar was astounding. ‘‘ Beelzebub Alveddin!—Ulima! Ulima!—Avaunt 
Ashteroth !—Avaunt Ulima! my Ulima!—Prophctess, where are you!’ Up 




















threatened vengeance of the proprietors. ‘To be sure there was a motive for 
this, apart from a generous desire to see their prisoners secommodated ; no good 
understanding existed at this time between the inhabitants of Lower and Upper 
Virginia, and as our guards chanced to belong to the latter province, they were 
not very fastidious in their dealings with the proprietors of the former. 

In the course of this march we traversed the Jower ridge of the Biue Moun- 
tains by a pass called Ashty's Gap. While the head of the column was yet o 
good way ofi, | rode furward, and alighted at an inn which was kept by a person 
named Ashby, about half way down the gorge. The hostess met me at the door 
—* A militiaman, I guess,” said she. “ No, ma'am,” was my reply. ‘“ Conti- 
nental, mayhap!” ‘No, ma'am.” “Ob, I see,” exclaimed the old lady, 
“you're one of the sarpants—oul’d Wallace's men. Well now, I have two 
sons—one was at the catching of Johnny Burgoyne, the other at the catehing of 
you, and they are both going next year tocatch Clinton at New York. Bat you 
shall be kindly treated : my mother was from the old country.” And the honest 





| they all rose at last, for fear had hitherto held them to their seats—vp they all 
rose like two coveys of birds, to escape from the evil one, who they imagined 
had entered into their tabernacle ; but Timothy had walked behind the forms, 


woman kept her word. I was very kindly treated ; and what is more, the reckoning 
| proved to be unusually moderate even for that cheap country. 
| I pass over the remainder of our march, during which nv adventure befel that 





and having procured about two dozen small gimlets, had silently and unperceived, | deserves, as far 28 my memory Sears ine Out, minute repetition. Winchester 
fixed every man and woman by their clothes to the long forms on which they | was the place of our destination; an inconeiderable town in those days, and sur- 
had been seated, so that when they all got up the forms adhered to and connected | rounded at a short distance by gigantic forests, amid which were erected some 
them all together, and the fall of one or two brought down all the rest, spraw- | straggling villages of log-bats, for the accommodation partly of the prisoners 
ling, kicking, and shrieking on the floor, in their horror and dismay. It was a taken in the affair of Cowpens, partly of the troops employed to watch them. 
pandemonium—and Timothy on the table flaming in phosphorus, looked like | Thither our men were conducted; and though the lodging was indifferent, and 
Satan when he called the fallen angels from the fiery gulf. For myself, aware | the issue of provisions, particularly of flour, very irregular, of the treatment 
of what would take place, I drew the row almost insensible form of Aramathea | which they received, both from the guards and the country people, they had no 
away from the pulpit, and contrived to gain the door and carry ber dewn stairs. | reason to complain. The former put them under little or no restraint; while the 





ther woman, not far off, who is my rival; she calls me an impostor, and says Timothy, after adding one or two yells to increase the clamour and dismay, | latter gave them frequent invitations to their farm-houses, from accepting which 


that her’s is the true unknown tongue, and mine is not. This will be rather 
difficult for her to prove,” continued she, with a mocking smile, “ as neither are 
or can be understood. Beset as I am,I require your assistance, for you must 


sprang from the table and followed me. Just as we had closed the parlour-door, | 
| the police burst in and ascended the stairs, and we took that opportunity to es- | 
cape, carrying the insensible Aramathea between us. Notwithstanding some 


we did not, for obvious reasons, think it necessary to restrict them. 
As the winter drew on, the hardships to which our men became exposed in- 
creased greatly. ‘The huts, besides that they were inconveniently few in num- 


be aware that it is rather discreditable to a prophetess, who has risen from the | opposition, on the part of the crowd collected outside, we contrived to get clear | ber, proved, in many instances, pervious to the weather, and the health of their 


dead, to be seen all day at the gin-shop, yet without stimulants now I could not 
exist.” 

“ And how can I assist you ’” 

“ By sending me as medicine, that which I dare no longer procure in any 
other way, and keeping the secret which I have imparted.” 

*T will do both with pleasure , but yet,” said I, “is it not a pity, a thousand 
pities, that one so young—and if you will allow me to add, so lovely, should 
give herself up to ardent spirits? Why,” continued I, taking her small white 
hand, “‘ why should you carry on the deception ; why sacrifice your health, and 
I may say your happiness——”” What more I might have said I know not, 
probably it might have been an offer of marriage, but she cut me short. 

‘© Why does every body sacrifice their health, their happiness, their all, but 
for ambition and the love of power’ It is true, as long as this little beauty 
lasts, I might be courted as a woman, but never should I be worshipped as—I 
may say—a god. No, no—there is something tvo delightful in that adoration, 
something too pleasant in witnessing a crowd of fools stare, and three times my 
age, falling down and kissing the hem of my garment. This is, indeed, adora- 
tion! the delight arising from it is so great, that all other passions are crushed 
by it—it absorbs all other feelings, and has closed my heart even aginst love, 

aphet. I could not, I would not debase myself, sink so low in my own estima- 

ion, as to allow so paltry a passion to have dominion over me; and, indeed, 


now that I am so wedded to stimulants, even if J were no longer a prophetess, | 


it Bever could.” 
“ But is not intoxication one of the most debasing of all habits t”’ 


“T grant you, in itself, bot with me and in my situation it is different. I fall, 


to rise again, and higher. I cannot be what I am without I stimulate—I can- 
not stimulate without stimulants, therefore it is bat a means to a great and 
g'orious ambition.” 

I had more conversation with her before I left, but nothing appeared to move 
ver resolution, and [ left her lamenting, in the first place, that she had abjored 


of it, and at last gained the house of Mr. Cophagus. 

“Ha!” cried he, opening the door, ‘* what's all this'—young woman—run 
| over—much hurt, and so on?” 
“Not very much hart, sir, I believe,” replied I, ‘ but very much frightened,” | 
as we carried her into the back parlour, and laid her on the sofa. | 
| Mr. Cophagos proceeded to examine her ; he felt her pulse—he opened her 

| eyelids—he smelt her breath. “Ab!” said he, “ can't prescribe—bad woman— 
| quite drunk—gin—om pounds, and so on.” He then went to the door, 
called a watchman, ordered Miss Judd to be taken to the watchhouse, where 
she was locked up with all her disciples, who had preceded her. We dared 
not make any objections. The next day I was informed by report of the expo- 
sure which had taken place, and never after that heard any mere of Mies Aramathes | 
Judd. ; 

I blamed Timothy very much for his unguarded behaviour, but he defended 
himself, by observing that it was his duty to unmask hypocrisy so nefarious, and 
that there could be no good derived from money bestowed, as it had been on us, 
for such a pernicious confederacy. I could not deny the truth of his observations, 
and when [ reflected, I blushed at the sums I had received and squandered away ; 
we continued to live in the greatest harmony, and I found favour more and more | 
in the sight of Mr. Cophagus.—{ T° be continued.) 


oS 


TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 
From the Umted Service Journal. 

For some time back we have meditated an expedition into the bowels of a 
huge trunk, which oceupies a conspicuous corner in our sanctum. Venerable 
in its external dressing, it is still more venerable in its contents ; for it ie filled | 
with mosty pxpers—secraps, journals, letters, and other disjuncta membra of 
| brave and goud men now gathered to their fathers | 

















. . , " | 
ove, because, notwithstanding the orris root which she kept in her mouth to | We therefore propose to give them in classes, beginning with those which | 
iway the smell of the spirits, [ found myself very much taken with such | we si | designate as Traditions of the American War of Independence, be- i 
person, combined with so much vigour of mitd; and in the second, | cause they are neither woven to one story, nor written by one man. Our 
ng should carry on a system of deceit and self-destruction.— | Tradition this 1 th ts from the pen of the late gallant Genera! Samuel 
sto go away she put five guineas in my hand, to enab 2 me to pur- | Gr ham, Lieut. Governor of 5 ng Castle. It is a portion of a journal whieh 
what she required. ‘* Add to this one small favour,” said 1, “ Aramathea | he has left betine, and imteresting as it appears to us to be, we beg to state | 
ow me a kiss.” | woat the journal m question contains other statements not lees curious | 











inmates began in consequence to suffer. | applied, under such circumstances, 
to the commissary, and obtained from him an order that a church in town, 
ble of containing five bundred persons should be set apart for their use. 
the arrangement was scarcely complete, when I received a message from Briga- 
dier-General Morgan, intimating that the eburch must be immediately given up. 
I ventured to remonstrate, in a letter written with all possible mildness, and 
a strain which cov'd not fail, as I conceived, to melt the heart of the rugged 
republican. 

The following is a copy of his anewer :— 


ss 


“ Saratoga, Nov., | 
“ Sir,—I received your letter of this day's date, and am really 
the contests of it. Two or three days before Christmas our army began 
at Middleton in the Jerseys, and had nothing to keep off the imelemency 
weather tll hots were built. You have time enough. This snow won't 
long; it will be gone immediately. If your men don’t know how to work, 
must leam. We did not send for them to come amongst us, neither can we 
for them to build them houses. I have been a prisoner as well as 
was kept in close jail five months and thirteen days—thirty-s12 ofheers and 
servants in one room, so that when we lay down on our straw, we covered the 


eH 


| whole floor —Consider this, and your men have nothing to grumble at. Colonel 


Holmes, though a commissary of prisoners, is under control. You have nothing 
to do bat hut yourselves es fast as you can, for that most be the case. J have 
sent to General Washington, informing him of ali matters—of what I bad done 


| and intended to do; and as he has never yet found fault with 2S 


conelude from this that Col. Holmes must obey my orders. sooner your 
men hut themselves the better, for they must not remain in town much longer. 
I will try to redress every grievance as well as 1 can; bot this I cannot look 
upon as a grievance. If we had barracks to afford them, they should have them ; 
but as we have them not, they mast cover themselves—at least | would recom- 
mend it to them, or they will suffer. J have written this letter in a plain rough 
style, that you might know what you had to depend upon, at which I hope you 


will not lake umbrage.’ 


The receipt of this letter, while it left little reason to hope that the writer 
would be mduced by further discussion to change his mind, excited in me a good 
deal of curiosity to meet him; and I was very glad when, a few days days af- 


I sent him an invitation to dinner, which he 
and a very pleasact evening we spent together. The 


verwards, be visited Winchester 
accepted witbout scruple , 
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SSE : 
landlord of the house in which I lodged being a militia colonel, made one of | the reason. All! that we could get from him was a request, that 


the pasty, between whom and the brigadier some interesting Conversation passed. 
It may be necessary to state that Morgan had commanded & battalion of riflemen 
which performed good service in various quarters, and that he had been actively 
engaged in the operations which ended in the surrender of General Burgoyne. 
He alluded to that affair with undisguised triumph, and spoke with more volulility 
perbaps than good taste of his own exploits on this occasion. * Ob, we whopyed 
them tarnation well surelie,” said he, rubbing his bands; * (bough to be sure 
they gave us tough work too. But it was on the 7th of Ocetover that the rifles 
settled the basiness. Me afd my boys attacked a height that day, and drove 
Acklaod and bis grenadiers ; but were hardly on the top when the British rajiied, 
and came on again with such fury that nothing could stop them. | saw that 
they were led by an officer on a grey horse—a devilish brave fellow; so, when 
wo took the height @ second time, says 1 to one of my beast shots, says I, you 
get up into that there tree, and single out him on the white horse. Dang it, 
‘twas no sooner said than done. On came the British again with the grey horse- 
man leading; but his career was short enough this time, j jist took my eyes 
off him for & moment, and when I turned them to the place where he bad been | 
—poob, he was gone!" 

I knew at once that he spoke of General Fraser, who ode that day a grey 
horse, and fell from a rifle bail through the body. But Morgan dil not confine 
his loquacity to communications like this. He told us that the British owed 
hitn a lash—-that he drove one of the waggons which accompanied General 
Braddock’s army, and being a giddy young man, that be bad, on & certain occa- 
sion, knocked down & sentinel ; for that offence, he had been condermned to re- 
ceive four hundred lashes, of which only three hundred and ninety-nine were 
inflieted—** I counted them myself,” continued be, laughing, “and am sure 
that lam right; nay, 1 convinced the drum-majur of his mivtake, but they 
wouldn't tie me up again; 60 I am still theircreditur to the amount of one Jash. 

Whether the intercourse which I had thus established with General Morgan 
operated at all in our favour, | do not know ; but within a few days an order 
arrived directing us to march, not into the woods again. but toa comfortable 
barrack. surrounded by a high stockade, about ten miles south of the Susque- 
hanna river. Here, in the vicinity of Little York, we passed some time 
agreeably enough; for though the men were more strictly watched than at 
Winchester, their quarters were much less inconvenient, and their provisions 
more abundant, as well as supplied with increased regularity. Besides, we had 
frequent opportunities of commonicating with Philadelphia, and occasionally 
with New York itself; while the newspapers that from time to time reached us, 
from the former city, proved extremely acceptable. But the interest which we 
took in the perusal of the latter began, by degrees, to wax more intense when we 
found them mainly devoted to details of atrocities said to be committed by the 
royalist refugees, each of which was invariably summed op with a demand for 
vengeance. At last a correspondence appeared, of which I submit a copy 

** Head-quarters, 2ist April, 1782. 

“ Sir,—The enclosed representation of the inhabitants of Montmouth, with 
testimonials to the fact, which can be corroborated by other unquestionable 
evidence, will bring before your Excellency the most wanton, cruel, and unpre- 
codented murder thatever disgraced the arms of a civilizedpeople. I shall not, 
because I consider it altogether unnecessary, trouble your Excellency with any 
animadversions on this transaction. Candor obliges me w be explicit. To 
save the innocent, I demand the guilty. Captain Lippercat, or the officer who 
commanded at the execution of Captain Haddy, must be given up; or if that 
officer wae of inferior rank to him, so many of the perpetrators as will, accord- 
ing to the tariff of exchange, be an equivalent. ‘To do this will mark the justice 
of your Exceliency's character; in failure of it, 1 sball hold myself justified in 
the eyes of God and man for the measures to which I shall resort. —I beg your 
Excellency to be persuaded that it cannot be more disagreeable to you to be ad- 
dressed in this language than it is for me to offer it; but the subject requires 
frankners and decision. I have to request your speedy determination, as my 
resolution is suspended but for your answer. I have the honour to be, &c. 

“Gro. WasninoTton. 

“ To his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, K.B. &c.” 

** New-York, 22d April, 1782. 

“ Sir,—Your lettercf the 2ist instant, with the enclosed testimonials of 
Captain Haddy's execution, was delivered to me yesterday. Though extremely 
concerned at the cause, | cannot conceal my surprise and displeasure at the very 
improper language you have made use of, which you could not but be sensible 
was totally unnecessary. The mildnese of the Britis Government does not 
admit of acts of cruelty and persecuting violence ; and ae they are notoriously 
contrary to the tenor of my own conduct and disposition, having never yet stained 
my hands with innocent blood, 1 must claim the jostiee of having it believed 
that if any such have been committed by any person under my command, they 
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by the American commandant would be obeyed, and that all the captains be- 
longing to the remains of Lord Cornwallis’s army would assemble next day at 
his quarters. He added, that it would be advisable to bring with us each man 
his servant, and such a stpply of linen and other necessaries as might suffice 
for some time. We obeyed, not without wonder. A long ride during 4 broiling 
day carried us to Lancaster, and at three in the afternoon we met, to the number 
He was pacing the room backwards and 
forwards when we entered, and after a brief salutation, proceeded, with much 
feeling, to explain the circumstances which had caused the meeting. ‘ You 
have all seen the correspondence that has for some time been carried on between 
General Washington and the Commander-in-chief at New York, and you there- 
fore know. that Washington has determined to revenge upon some innocent 
man the guilt of a set of lawless banditti. Gentlemen, yuu wil! scarcely believe 
that in the face of the capitulation, and in defiance of the strong remonstrances 


which I felt it my doty to make, both to the American and French authorities, 


one of you is doomed to suffer. I have told Washington that he will be answer- 
able for this foul deed to all posterity ; but I might as well reason with the air! 
I wish to God they would take me in your place; for I am an old worn out 
trunk of atree, and have neither wife nor mother to weep forme. But even 
to this they will not consent; so all that [ can undertake to do is, to accompany 
the unfortunate individual, whoever he may be, to the place of his martyrdom, 
and to give him every consolation and support while life remains, and obey his 
wishes after it ie taken away.” The Major, albeit not given to the melting 
mood, could not here restrain his tears ; and there was not a sou! among us who 
did not feel a thousand times more for him than for ourselves. 

Jt will readily be imagined that such an announcement as this, bringing with 
it the contemplation of certain death, in cold blood, to one of our number, bad 
not the effect of greatly elevating our spirits. Still we kept up a good heart, 
chiefly on the Major's account, and spent a tranquil and even a lively evening at 
his table. For myself, likewise, I can state, that never, at any period of my 
life, bave I slept more soundly than on that night on a mattress in his chamber, 
after having vainly striven to cheat my excellent friend intoa forgetfulness of 
the care and anxiety which preyed upon bis mind. Alike, perhaps, a more 
exuberant spirit pervaded us on the following morning. We were to assemble 
at the quarters of the American Brig. General Hogan, at nine o'clock, and there 
to draw lots for life or death; and we repaired to the piace appointed, as cheer- 
ful and loquacious as if we had been going to a ball: yet it was a solemn scene 
enough. The Brigadier, attended by his Aide-de-Camp and the Commissary of 
Prisoners, occupied an apartment in the Black Bear Inn, where we were intro- 
duced to them. They were ail a good deal agitated, and the voice of the first 
faltered alittle, when he craved permission to read two letters which he had 
received at different periods from Genera) Washington. I subjoin them. 

“ Head-quarters, 4th May, 1782. 

“ Sir,—The enemy persisting in that barbarous line of conduct they have pur- 
sued during the war, have lately most inhumanly executed Captain Jonathan 
Haddy of the Jersey State troops, taken prisoner by them at a post on Jones's 
River, and in consequence | have written to the British Commander-in-chief, 
that, unless the perpetrators of the horrid deed were delivered up, I should be 
under the necessity of retaliating, as the only means left to put a stop to such 
inhuman proceedings. You will, therefore, immediately on receipt of this, de- 
signate by lot, from the above number, a British captain who is an unconditional 
prisoner, if such a one is in our possession: if not, a Lieutenant under the same 
circumstances, from amongst the prisoners at eitherof the posts in Pennsylvania 
or Maryland. As soon as you have fixed upon the person, you will send him 
under a safe guard to Philadelphia, where the Minister-at-war will order a proper 
guard to receive and conduct him to his place of destination. For your infor- 
mation respecting the officers who are prisoners in our possession, I have order- 
ed the Commissary of Prisoners to furnish vou with a list of them, which will 
be forwarded with this. I need not mention that every possible tenderness, that 
is consistent with the security of him, should be shown to the person whose un- 
fortunate Jot it is to suffer.” 

This was the first despatch ; the second, which bore the date of 13th May, 
ran as follows: 

* Sir,—It was much my wish, for the purpose of retaliation, to have taken 
an officer who was an unconditional prisoner of war, but being informed by the 
Secretary-at-war, that no one of that description is in our power, I am under the 
disagreeable necessity to direct that you immediately proceed to select, in the 
manner before prescribed, from among all the British captains who are prisoners, 
either by capitulation or on convention, one who is to be sent in as soon as 


possible, under the regulations and restrictions contained in my former letter to 
you.” 








could not have been warranted by my authority, nor can they ever have the 
sanction of my approbation. My present feeling, therefore, needed no incite- 
ment to urge me to take any proper notice of the barbarous outrage against 
humanity which you have described, the moment it came to my knowledge ; 
and, accordingly, when I beard of Captain Haddy'’s death, which was only four 
days before I received your letter, I instantly ordered a strict inquiry to be made 
into all its circumstances, and shall bring the perpetrators of it to immediate 
trial. ‘To sacrifice innocence, under the notion of preventing guilt, in place of 
suppressing, would be adopting barbarity and raising it to the greatest height ; 
whereas, if the violators of the laws of war are punished by the Generals under 
whose power they act, the horrors which those laws were formed to prevent 
would be avoided, and every degree of humanity war is capable of, maintained. 


~—Could violations of humanity be justified by example, many, from the posts | march of the depot into Maryland, he had been left. 


where your power prevails, that exceed, and probabiy gare rise to this in question, | 

could be produced. In hopes that the mode I mean to pursue will be adopted 

by you, and prevent all future enormities, | have the honour to be, &c. 
“Henry Ciinton. 


“ To bis Excellency General Washington.’ 
Those letters were read, as may be imagined, with deep interest by all of us. 
Not that we could assign any adequate cause for the feeling, inasmuch as the 


language employed on both sides was abundantly general ; yet we saw, or fancied 


that we saw, in the tone of Washington's communication, something which 
boded no good to some of our comrades. Nevertheless, a fortnight having 
elapsed without any renewal of the correspondence, our uneasiness had begun 


to subside, when a fresh file of Philadelphia papers presented us with the follow- | hand a hat,—while a drum-boy followed, as well as an officer of dragoons, the 


The first was evidently | commander, as we were already apprized, of the prisoner's escort. 
in reply to a despatch which General Kobertson, the temporary successor of Sir | were thirteen pieces of paper. 


ing, of which the purport was even more undisguised. 


Henry Clinton, had dictated. 
“ Head-quarters, 5th May, 1782. 

“* Sir,—I had the honour to receive your letter of the first instant. 
Excellency is acquainted with the determination expressed in my letter to Sir 
Henry Clinton, of the 2ist of April. 








} 





| 
I have now to inform you, that so far | 


Having concluded the reading of these letters, the Brigadier proceeded to say, 
that it was very much his wish that we would settle among ourselves on whom 
this end fate should be fixed. With one voice we refused to have any share in 
a business which directly violated the terms of that treaty which placed us within 
General Washington's power. 
‘these gentlemen form but a small proportion out of the total number of captains 
who became prisoners at Yorktown; and I am sure that if time be afforded, 
there is not one of their comrades who will not hasten even from England, for 
the purpose of placing himself by their side in so trying an emergency, and 
staking his life with theirs.” 


The Brigadier, however, was deaf to all remonstrances. His orders, he said, 


were peremptory—he was very sorry, but he could not even consent to so much | 


delay as might be necessary to bring up a captain from Virginia, where, on the 
“ When all is over,” he 
continued, * and the Jot has declared on whom the blow musffall, then you may 
rely upon it, that every indulgence shall be shown which you could expect, or my 
own feelings dictate.” 


pursue. A victim must be chosen from the gentlemen present, and the Aide- 


| de-camp was directed to prepare the lots in another apartment. 


It would be quite impossible to describe the sensations which I experienced, 
and which were, I doubt not, experienced in a like degree by others during the 
brief pause which ensued on this officer's departure. Few words were inter- 


changed,—though all kept up, apparently without any exertion, a good counte- | 


nance. But the pause was not of long duration; for in about ten minutes the 


Aide-de-camp returned, accompanied by another gentleman, each bearing in his 


In each hat 
That held by the Aide-de-camp contained twelve 


| inseribed with names and one blank; that held by the other gentleman, twelve 
| blanks and one inscribed with a name. 


Your | reading a name alond, drew a slip of paper from the second hat, which, as long 


The drum-boy put in his hand, and after 


as it was blank, left the individoal named, in safety. 
drawn; the eleventh—having the fatal mark attached to it—was that of Cap- 


from receding from that resolution, urders are given designate a British officer | tain Asgill of the Guards, to whom the Brigadier pointed, while he said to the 


for retaliation. The time and place are fixed, but I shall hope the result of | 
your court-martial will prevent the dreadful alternative. 


Geo. Wasmineron.” | 


officer of the dragoons, “ That gentleman is your prisoner.” 
The excitement of the scene was now over, and we gazed upon poor Asgill 


with a bitterness and intensity of feeling such as defied control. He was bare- 


an order issued | and Gordon having procured a lodging, planted 


* But were it otherwise,” remarked the Major, | 


But in the meanwhile there remained but one course to | 


Ten names were thus | 


a sentine! at Asgill’s door 
strict orders that no one should be allowed to disturb him unless — Sy ag The 


| done, he himself sallied forth. But all his applications were met with a coid- 
ness which he failed to overcome, or a frank declaration that the deliverance 
of the young victim, except on the terms already announced, was impossible 
Utterly dejected, he returned home, and had thrown bimself upon his bed whea 
the sound of footsteps approaching Asgill’s chamber roused him ; he ran out 
| and beheld a tall gaunt figure, arrayed in black, with an expression of singular 
austerity in his countenance, advancing with measured tread towards the doer 
** Who are you—what do you want?” were the brief questions. : 

“ Sir,” replied the figure with extreme solemnity, “I am chaplain to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and I am come to give a word of advice to the 


oat man who is about to soffer for the death of out good countryman, Captain 
addy.” 





| The major was a religious man, in the best sense of that term, and entertaip- 


ed unfeigned respect for the clergy ; bot his temper was at the moment render- 
ed irritable by his recent repulses, and the manner in which the divine spoke of 
the approaching murder of his friend threw him entirely off his guard. 

“T tell you what,” cried he, springing forward, “if you do not imm 
remove yourself from this house, | will show you the shortest way 
even if it should be from the window.” 

Previous to the march of the escort from Lancaster, I had by some fortunate 
accident obtained a copy of a hand-bill, in which the defeat and capture of De 
Grasse, in the West India seas, was announced. I had given it to Major Gor- 
don, who now hastened with it to the house of the French Ambassador, and laid 
it before him. My object in so doing was to work upon the fears of that func- 
tionary by threatening bim with retaliation to the persons of the prisoners; but 


ediately 
into the street, 





| here again we failed. ‘The Ambassador refused to interfere, while other persons, 


| on whom his great energy seemed to have weight, received a sudden order to 
quit the town—a fatal sign that the resolutions of the Government were im- 
| moveable. 
| Time passed, and though the execution of poor Asgill was delayed, every 
| preparation continued to be made for its completion. He was removed from 
| Philadelphia to Chatham, a post in the advanced line of the Americans towards 
New York ; and Gordon, with the devotiun of a father for his child, attended 
him. Iam afraid that I should become tedious were I to describe all the steps 
which that excellent man took to procrastinate, and, if possible, to avert the 
| threatened calamity. 


' 
' 
| 
| 


He had many trusty persons in his pay, by means of 
whom he kept open a constant correspondence with head-quarters, and he suc- 
ceeded in giving to the official communications of the several chiefs a tone which 
enabled him to appea! not only to the Court of St. James's, but to that of the 
Tuileries. Nor was this all; Captain Haddy’s family, worked upon by the pa- 
thetic appeals of Gordon, becaffie themselves suppliants in Asgili's favour; and 
a plan, to which few were privy, but which was so well laid, that its success 
came at least within the bounds of probability, was, in case of the worst, ar- 
ranged for his escape. Meanwhile, however, Lady Asgill was informed of the 
danger with which her only son was menaced, and she threw herself, with all 
the eloquence which a mother’s feelings are calculated to call forth, at the feet 
of the French minister. I wish that I could, with any regard to brevity, trans- 
eribe the letter with which he besought the interference of the French monareh, 
as well as that which the Count de Vergennes addressed in consequence to Ge- 
neral Washington; they are both lying beside me ; and more admirable speci- 
mens of deep emotion, expressed in the most touching, because in the simplest 
language, [ have never perused. But this Tradition has already occupied too 
| much space in your Journal. Let it suffice to state, then, that the exertions of 
Asgill’s friends prevailed, and that on the 13th of November, the prisoner read 
from General Washington the following manly communication :— 
“Sir—It affords me singular satisfaction to have it in my power to transmit 
to you the inclosed copy of an act of Congress of the 7th instant, by which you 
| are relieved from the disagreeable circumstances in which you have been so 
|long. Supposing that you would wish to go to New York as soon as possible, I 
| also enclose a passport for that purpose. Your letter of the 18th came regular- 
ly tomy hands. I beg of you to believe that my not answering it sooner did net 
proceed from inattention to you, or a want of feeling for your situation; but I 
daily expected a determination of your case, and I thought it better to await 
that than to feed you with hopes that might in the end prove fruitless. You 
will attribute my detention of the inclosed letters, which have been in my pos- 
session a fortnight, to the same cause. I cannot take leave of you, Sir, with- 
out assuring you, that in whatever light my agency in this unpleasant affair may 
be viewed, I was never influenced throughout the whole of it by sanguinary mo 
tives: but by what I conceived to be a sense of duty, which loudly called upon 
me to use measures, however disagreeable, to prevent a repetition of those 
enormities which have been the subject of discussion ; and that this important 
end is likely to be answered without the effusion of the blood of an innocent 
person, is not a greater relief to you, than it is to, Sir, &c. &c. 
**Geo. Wasninctow.” 
Immediately on the receipt of this letter Asgill felt that he was free, and he 
returned shortly afterwards, in excellent health and spirits, by way of New York 
to England. Not so his and my friend Gordon. He was an altered man. A 
constitution, delicate at the best, and weakened for some years by the progress 
of an internal complaint, could not endure the wear and tear of excitement and 
| exertion to which he had recently been subjected. While we remained as pri- 
| soners, and that was till the formal cessation of hostilities, [ never saw him 
smile, except when describing his rencontre with the Yankee chaplain in Phila- 
delphia ; and though on our release he was appointed to command at Kinge 
bridge, not even so complete a change of scene and occupation had any effect. 
I spent much of my time with him at Morristown, where he fixed his head-quar- 
ters, and found that a settled melancholy preyed upon his spirits ; yet there was 
no apparent cause for this: on the contrary, the fame of his exploits being 
spread far and near, he received both from friends and foes the most striking 
marks of respect; indeed, to such a height was the feeling carried, that being 
appointed to act as one of a sort of court of inquiry, to which was committed 
the task of adjusting disputes between the natives and the refugees, every claim- 
| ant from the province of the Jerseys, no matter to what party attached, eagerly 
sought to have his cause decided by Major Gordon. 
Being myself a member of this same court, which held its sittings at New 
ork, I was enabled to see a good deal of my friend, till the business submitted 
| tu us was at length wore out, and we separated. He settled in Morristown, 
| while I betook myself to Staten Island, where my regiment was quartered, This 
had not long occured, when a packet arrived from home, bringing with it @ 
Gazette, in which, to the great joy of all who were acquainted with him, the 
name of Gordon appeared as a Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet. The same 
| packet brought likewise a letter from Asgill’s mother, so touching in itself, and 
at the same time so linked with the fate of Gordon, that I must be permitted to 
| transeribe it. It ran thus:— 
“Sir,—If distress like mine had left any expression but for grief, I showld 
long since have addressed myself to you, for whom my sense of gratitude makes 
| all acknowledgments poor indeed ; nor is this the first attempt; Sut you were 











| 
ly 


too near the dear object of my anguish, to enter into the heart-piercing subject. 
Before this letter reached its destination, Sir Guy Carleton had superseded | ly nineteen years of age—lively, brave, handsome—an only son, as we all knew, | I consta 


He answered it thus :-— 
* New York, 7th May, 1782. 


and an especial favourite with his comrades. To see him, as we did at that 


nil 


y prayed to heaven, that he might not add to his sufferings the know- 


| ledge of ours. He had too much to feel on his own account, and I could not 


| moment, in the full bloom of youth and beauty, and to know that his days—nay, | have concealed the direful effect of bis misfortune on his family, to whom he i 
“ Sir,—[ am much concerned to find that private and unauthorized persons | 


have, on both sides, given way to those passions, which ought to have received | 
the strongest and most efficient contro!, and which have begot acts of retaliation, | 
which, without further preventions, may have an extent equally calamitous and | 
dishonourable to both parties; though, as it should seem, more extensively | 
pernicious to the natives and settlers of this country. How much soever we 


his hours were numbered—that was a demand upon the fortitude of those who 
loved him, such as they could not meet. We al! lifted up our voices and wept ; 


| and while a warm pressure of the hand was exchanged with each in his turn, 


the object of so much commiseration found it no easy matter himself to restrain 
his tears. Nor, todo them justice, were the Americans, either within or with- 
out the house, indifferent spectators of the drama. The Brigadier at once con- 


| as dear as he is worthy tobe so. Unfit as I am at this time by joy, almost 4% 
insupportable as the agony before, yet, Sir, accept this weak effort from a heart 
deeply affected by your humanity and exalted conduct, as, Heaven knows, t 
has been torn by affliction. Believe me Sir, it will only cease to think, in the 
last moment of life, with the most grateful, affectionate, and respectfal sente- 

| ments to you. Buta fortnight since I was sinking under a wretchedness | 


differ in other respects, upon this one point we must perfectly concur, being alike sented to delay the removal of the victim till the following morning, and readily | could no longer struggle with. Hope,—resignation,—had almost forsaken me. 
interested to preserve the name of Englishman from reproach, and individuals | granted a passport for the purpose of enabling an officer to set out on the instant | I began to experience the greatest of all misfortunes, that of being no longer 


from experiencing such unnecessary evils as can have no effect on general 
decisions —Every proper measure that may tend to prevent those criminal ex- 
cesses in individuals, I shail ever be ready to embrace: and as an advance on 
my part, I have, as the first act of my command, enlarged Mr. Livingston, and | 
have written to his father in New-Jersey, desiring his concurrence in such | 
measores as, even under the condition of war, the common interests of hamanity 

require. I have the honour to be, Kc. «Guy Carveton.” 

(Answer. ) 

“ Head-quarters, 9th May, 1782 
“ Sir,—I had the honour thie evening to receive your Excellency’s letter of 
the 7th, with the several papers enclosed. Ever since the commencement of 
thie unnatural war, my conduct has borne invariable testimony against those in- | 
human excesses that in too many instances have marked its various progress. — | 
With respect to a late transaction, | have already expressed my fixed resolation,— 
a resolution upon the most mature deliberation, and from which I shall not recede 


“G. Wasniveton.” 

I repeat that we read this correspondence, accompanied as it was by 2 sort of 
running commentary from a person ender the signature of Common Sense, with 
the deepest interest. Not that any of us entertained the slightest apprehension 
ef danger to himself. We were prisoners on parole, under a capitulation, the 
fourteenth article of which expressly stipulated that it should suffer no violation | 
en the pretence of reprisal. But there were others of cur comrades whom we | 
knew to be less favourably circumstanced ; and remembering the stern inflexi- | 
bility of Washington in the case of poor Andre, we could not but tremble for 


the lot of one of these. Our astonishment, therefore, may be imagined, when 
the following occurrences took place 


| 


I had spent a few days with Major Gordon at Lancaster, and was on a visit to 
some friends at Little York, when the Major unexpectedly arrived among us— 
evidently labouring under an excess of agitation, of which he declined giving us 


for New York. The crowd too—and a dense multitude was assembled round 
the house—evinced their sympathy by such exclamations of pity as crowds are 


| wont to offer, while at the same time frequent voices were heard to exclaim, | 


“ Well, them Britishers be strange chaps ; they all went in laughing and talking 
—and now, when the thing is settled, they are all in tears, except the young 
man on whom the lot has fallen.” And so in truth it wae; there was not a dry 
eye among us, except that of Asgill himself, as we proceeded from the 
Bear to Major Gordon's quarters. 

Arrived there, and Asgill being placed under gentle restraint, the grief of his 
comrades yielded to the necessity of exertion. Blanks in letters, which had 
been previously written, were filled up; and while one of our own number set 
off express with that designed for Sir Guy Carleton, Brigadier Hogan despatch- 
ed that to General Washington by a special messenger. Not content with 
these exertions, Major Gordon, having ascertained the address of the Comte 
de Rochambeau, wrute also to him; and as he committed the despatch to the 
care of a trustworthy person, there is the best reason to believe that, though 
never answered, it reached its destination. —Still events held their course ; the 


| night wore on in spite of the anxiety and grief which would have retarded it ; 


and with the dawn of the following day came the necessity for Asgi!l’s departure 


| Again the forethought of Major Gordon interposed to protract the final catas- 


trophe to the latest possible moment; he prevailed upon the Brigadier to mark 
the route of the party by short stages, and obtained from him an order, that in 
all matters not at variance with the safe-keeping of the prisoner, implicit atten- 
tion should be paid to his wishes. Last of all, he procured from the good-na- 


Black 


| could enable me to write,—and exhausted by too long anxiety, 
| this time to a bed of sickness and languor,—yet I could not suffer another 


| able to bear them.—Judge, Sir, the transition, the day after the blessed change 
| takes place. My son is released,—recovered,—returned, arrived at my gate, 
my arms. 

I see him unsubdued in spirits, in health, unreproached by himself, approved 
of by his country—in the bosom of his family. and without anxiety, but for the 
| happiness of his friend,—withovt regret but for having left him bebind. Your 
humane feelings that have dictated your conduct to him, injured and innocent 
he was, surely will participate in our relief and joy. Be that pleasure youre, 
Sir, as well as every other blessing that virtue like yours, and Heaven can be- 
stow. This prayer is offered up for you in the heat of transport, as it was 1» 
the bitterness of my anguish. My gratitude has been soothed by the energy uw 
has been offered with ; it has ascended to the throne of mercy: and is I trust, 
accepted. Unfit as I am, for nothing but susceptibility so awakend as mine 
—confined at 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Let it convey to you, Sir, the most 
You have the respect and 
one 


interval to pass without this weak effort. 
heartfelt gratitude of my husband and daughters. 
esteem of all Europe, as an honour to your country and to human nature, 
the most zealous friendship of 

My dear and worthy Major Gordon, " 

Your affectionate and obliged servant, a J AsoItt. 

The preceding letter had not been long forwarded, and I had resided but a few 
days in Staten Island, when I received an express desiring my immediate at- 
tendance at Moiris’s house. I did not Jose a moment in obeying, and arrived 





tured Commandant the addresses of the most influential persons in Philadelphia ; | there in time to find the Major in the agony of death ne ee we rv: od 
and hoping almost against hope, that something might be done throughout the | piring, yet he retained bis senses , and as he squeezed my band, he ‘ Be 2 med 
ywrney to keep up both his own spirits and the spirits of the poor youth for | ina feeble voice, “ You are just come in time Write, I pray you, tot hen 
whom he thus assiduously laboured from whom I have received this letter, and apologize for my apparen’ oa te 
ihe escort reached Philadelphia without the occurrence of any adventure, im not replying to it. I have been told on geod authority, that our noble srince 
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has been pleased to'express his approbation of my conduct. Should it ever so) six pieces of foot artillery. One battalion of the 6th of the line occupied | all was ready, Diebitech himself gave the signal, and with headlong speed the 


happen, that you could take so great a liberty, tell him, ob! tell him what a 
comfort it was to me at this trying hour, to know, that the mere periormance of } 
my duty should have been bunoured by the applause of so exalted a character. 
i that 1 would attend to his last wishes in both particulars; and I | 
thank God that I have been able to redeem the pledge. Years, indeed, elapsed | 
ere 1 found an opportunity of delivering to George Lil. the message of bis dying 
servant. But! did deliver it, and the lapse of these years had not sufficed | 
either to blot poor Gordon from the recollection of our gracious Sovereign, or | 
to render the King indifferent to his fate. As to Gordon himself he did not 
long survive our interview. He died a martyr to his own noble feelings, 
having in the most literal sense of the term, given his life to redeem that of 
his friend. 

We have only to add to this, that a romour has reached us, that a life of the 
writer of the above is in preparation. We sincerely trust that our information 
may prove well founded, for we know enough of the gallant veteran's career to 
assure our readers, that if it be narrated with tolerable fidelity, is cannot fal 
both to interest and to instruct. 

——. 
THE ITALIAN WOMEN, THE ENGLISH WOMEN, THE FRENCH 
WOMEN. 

In Italy love is fierce, passionate, impregnated with the sun; in England, as 
in Germany, love is sentimental, ideal. It is not the offspring of the heart, but 
of the imagination. A poet on the banks of the Rhine is irresistible—a lord 
on the banks of the Thames is thesame. ‘The lord indeed is a kind of peet— 
a hallowed and mystic being to a people who are always dreaming of lords, and 
scheming to be ladies. The world of fancy to British dames and damsels is the 
world of fashion: Aimack’s and Devonshire house are the ‘ fata morgana”’ of 
the proudest and the highest—but every village has “its set,” round which is 
drawn a magic circle: and dear and seductive are the secret and undefinable, 
and frequently unattainable charms of thuse within the circle of those without 


Bealolenka ; the cavalry was deployed on the right of that village, and on its | Ressian horse, in columns of squadrons, charged the Polish tine. The division 
left towards the woods, two battalions of the 2d of the line were posted; the of cuirassiers—Prince Albert's regiment—with those of St. George, Novogo- 
skirts of the wood were occupied by another battalion of the same regiment ; | rod, and Starodub, alivanced along the Chaussée, having a division #f lancers on 
the left wing was supported by two squadrons of Mazary's and the right by two | their left and a division of hussars on their right. While Pabien’s corps were 


battalions of the 6th. The action commenced about three v’clock, p.m. The | ordered to support the attack on the left, and the Lithuanian grenadiers and « 


enemy's masses were directed upon Bealolenka, which afier three repulses, he brigade of the Bd civision of grenadiers on the right, the Rossin hossars made 
carried. Three regiments of Russian hussars then debouched from that viliage | a furious charge Hpon the Ist and 3d light battalions of the 4th division, who 
aud made a furious charge upou vur battalions posted between it and the woods. | were (brown inte confusion, some reriring upon Praga, others driven into the 
The enemy advanced with the greatest impetuosity and intrepidity; bot they | marshes of the Vistula, crossed the river on the ice and spread terror throogh 
were steadily received, and gallantly repulsed. Exposed both in front and flank | the environs of Warsaw 
to a tremendous and well-directed fire both of infantry and artillery, their loss | Grochow was evecvated, and the whole right wing forced back. The ebarge 
was lupmense. Notwithstanding this check, the Russians began to press our | on the right was led by the lancers of the Russian imperia! guard. Carried 
batialions very hard; and Jankowski’s cavairy having quitted the field without | away by their ardour, and burning to bathe their lances in Polish blood, these 
any adequate reason, the destruction of the Polish division appeared inevitable. | haughty pretorians, confident of success, rushed forward at a furious rate, leav- 
With admirable coolness, and in exceilect order, did our gallant fellows fall back | ing the remainder of the division far in their rear. To their cost, however, 
upon the hulls before Praga; when, suddenly, the arrival of General Kruko- | they encountered the celebrated 4th of the line, which had been thrown into 
wrecki, with fresh troops, arrested the advance of the Russians, and saved our | square to receive them. Three times, with loosened rein and joud hurrahs, did 
shattered battalions. the Russian lancers dash at the Polish square ; three times did every squadron 
On the following day, Diebitsch resolved to recal without delay Szachowski's | of the regiment if succession gallop fiercely up to the bristling bayonets of the 
corps, and in order to facilitate their junction, he detached by Zombkhi a brigade | kneeling front rank, and, receiving the murderous and well-directed fire of the 
of lancers, and the brigade of Lithuanian grenadiers. The Russian was in | rear ranks, opened out to the right aud left, and retired by either Mank to the 





motion as the dawn broke, which Krukowreiki perceiving, made ac attack along | 
his whole line, which was executed with the most determined gallantry and 
impetuosity. The village of Bealolenka was recaptured at the point of the 
bayonet by the 6th of the line; and the enemy, in the greatest disorder, was 
flying in the direction of Konty Groddzeskie. Notning could have saved the 
| Kussians from total destruction, had not Krukowreiki impradent!y dispersed bis | 
| forces instead of following the enemy en masse. To this alone did Szachowski's 
| corps Owe its safety; but what was worse, it escaped to reinforce the grand | 
| army, while the Polish army was deprived of an entire division, which remained 





it. You never heard in England of a clergyman’s daughter seduced by a baker's | in a state of inactivity as if all had been over. Our general, Krukowreiki, at 


son—of a baker's daughter seduced by achimney sweepers boy. The gay at- 
torney seduces the baker's daughter ; the clergyman’s only child runs away with 
the Honourable Augustus ——, who is heir, or younger brother to the heir, of 
the great house where the races are given to the neighbourhood —When the 
Italian woman takes a lover, she indulges a desperate passion: when the Eng- 
lish woman takes a lover, it is frequently to gratify a restless longing after ravk ; 
when a French woman takes a lover, it is must commonly to get an agreeable 
and interesting companion. As Italy is the land of turbulent emoltion—as Eng- 
land is the land of aristocratic pretensions, so France is “ par excellence” the 
land of conversation; and an assiduous courtship is very frequently a series of 
bon inots. It is very possibly the kind of gentle eloquence which pervades these 
relations, that makes the French so peculiarly indulgent to them; you hear 
none of the fatal effects of jealous indignation, of the husband or the lover 
poignarded in the dim-lit street ; you hear of no damages and no elopements ; 
the honour of the marriage bed is never brought before your eyes in the clear, 
and comprehensive, and unmistaken shape of £20.000. You see a very well 
dressed gentleman particularly civil and attentive toa very well dressed lay. 
If you call of a morning, you find him sitting by her work table ; if she stay at 
home of an evening for the “ migraine,” you find him seated by her sola; if you 
meet her in the world, you find him talking to her husband ; a stranger, or a pro- 
vincial says, ‘“‘ Pray, what relation is Monsieur to Madame —-—-1?” He 
is told quietly, “* Monsieur —— is Madame ——’s lover.” This gallantry is 
nothing more nor Jess than a great sociability, a great love of company and con- 
versation, pervades every class of persons, and produces consequences no doubt, 
which a love of conversation can hardly justify.—In a country where fortunes 
are small, marriages though very far more frequent than with us, bave still their 
limits, and only take place between persons who can together make up a suffi- 
cient income. A vast variety of single ladies, therefore, without fortune, still 
remain, who are usually guilty of the indiscretion uf a lover, even though they 
have no husband to deceive. Many of these cannot be called st—mp—s in our 
sense of things, and are honest women in their own. ‘They take unto them- 
selves an affection, to which they remain tolerably faithful, as Jong as it is un- 
derstood that the liaison continues. The quiet young banker, the quiet young 
stockbroker, the quiet young lawyer, live until they are rich enough to marry in 
some connexion of this description. Sanctioned by custom, these left-hand 
marriages are to be found with a certain respectability appertaining to therm in all 
walks of like. ‘The working classes have their somewhat famous “ mariages de 
St. Jacques,” which among themselves are highly respectable. ‘The working 
man, and the lady who takes in washing, or who makes linen, find it cheaper 
and more comfortable (for the French have their idea of comfort) to take a reom 
together. They take a room, put in their joint furniture (one bed answers for 
both); the lady cooks; a common menage aud a common purse are established, 
and the couple’s affection usually endures at least as long as their Jease. Peo- 
ple so living, though the one calls himself Mr. Thompson, and the other Made- 
moiselle Clare, are married a /a St. Jacques, and their union is considered in 
every way reputable by their friends and neighbours during the time of its con- 
tinvance.—H. L. Bulwer's France. 
—~— 


GEMS FROM THE POLISH CAMPAIGN. 
THE RATTLE OF GROCHOW. 

After the brilliant affair of Wawer, which convinced Diebitsch even with his 
100,000 men that the defeat of the Polish army would be something more than 
the mere ** hurrah,’’ which the Russian officers so arrogantly prognosticated, the 
Polish army fell bach upon Grochow. The position was strong ; our right rested 
on the Vistula and the marshes—our left upon a pine-wood, which was the key 
of the position; and the front of our line, covered as it was with marehee and 
ditches, presented obstacles difficu!t to be overcome, notwithstanding the intense 
frost had rendered them passable. Again, Warsaw at the distance of half a 
league, as a point d’apput and grand depot, offered immense advantages to a de- 
fensive army ; but, on the other hand, when it was recoliected that, in the event 
of defeat, our only line of retreat was across one solitary bridge, defended by a 
weak /éte du pont ;—again, that it was every moment expected that this bridge 








| regiment composed of two battalions, and also by a battalion of the 19th regi- 


Grochow, played exactly the part of Grouchy at Waterloo. And his conduct 
had a decisive influence upon the issue of the battle of Grochow—consequenily | 
upon the destinies of Poland. 

Diebitsch on receiving the information of our attack upon Szachowski's corps, 
resolved to hasten the battle, although his original intention was not to bave at- | 
tacked our position before the 26th of February. He accordingly drew out bis 
army. Pahlen’s corps was posted on the left; the Ist division upon the | 
Chaussee, the 2d and 3d farther to the right ; each division formed in two lines, 
according to the Muscovite mode of war. Rozen's corps occupied the left 
The 3d corps of cavalry and the guards were held in reserve in the rear of 
the centre. The Ist brigade of lancers and the Lithuanian grenadiers had | 
been detached as we have seen, to Zombki to support Szachowski. Six regi- | 
ments of cavalry, in columns of squadrons, were posted in the rear of Pablen's 


rear to reform their broken ranks for another charge. But fruitless were their 
efforts; the Polish square stood irm as a mountain rock , with stern composure 
they withstood thé whirlwind eharge, and, reserving their Gre til] the foe was 
within afew yards of them, they poured on the Muscovite horsemen a shower 
of death which son covered the front of their iron formation with a rampart of 
men and horses, | Ii was in vain now that the Russian trumpets sounded the 
charge ; in vain did their officers, with a self-devotion worthy of a better cauge, 
exert themselvesto rally and bring back their men; the lancer-guard of the im 
perial autocrat bake and fled, and communicated their panic to the rest of the 
division—net a squadron of which dared couch a lance agninet the gallant 4th 
But the principa! charge reserved for the cuirassiers along the causeway, was 
the most disastr@us of all. Prince Albert led the attack, and galloping through 
the intervals of the first line, rode furiously against the second, where it created 


| considerable disof er; bot a battalion of the 8th, commanded by Major Karski, 


checked their fatious onset by a cool and well-directed fire. At this moment the 
2d regiment of Polish Inncers, observing the confusion of the cuirassiers, dashed 
impetuously at them. ‘The melée was terrific ; and deeply, in that short space, 
did the formidable lance of Poland drink of Muscovite biood—che steel clad ew 
rassters were to @man anmbilated! If at this moment Krukoweshi and Sanow 
sky's divisions, a they ought to have done, had appeared upon the field, the 
battle would yet have been a glorious victory; but they never came ;—a single 
brigade of Gielg@d’s corps alune reached Zombhi towards the evening, and rein- 
forced General Uminski, who, in spite of the immense superiority of Szachow- 


corps. | ski's corps, had not lost an inch of ground. ‘Thus this bloody battle terminated 
On the other side the Polish army, weakened by the departure of Krukowreiki | by a cannonade on both sides, the last shots being fired by the Poles. 
and Jankowski’s division, had its right wing resting upon the Vistula, and oceu-| Generals Szembek and Skraynecki proposed to fall on the Russians during 


pied Grochow with the 4th division. The pine wood was held by Zymirski’s | the night with albour infantry; but Prince Radziwill ordered the nebt bank of 
division ; Skrzynecki’s formed the reserve. The cavalry was in part in columns | the Vistula to be alandoned, which was effected during the wights of the 26th 
behind Grochow, and the rest en observation in the direction of Zombki, under | and 26th of Febreary 


Uminski. The army was reinforced during the night by the arrival of the 20th 


ment, bat which was armed entirely with scythes. 

Buch was the disposition of the two armies on the morning of the battle of 
Grochow, that battle which dissipated the illusion of Russian invincibility, 
which since the memorable campaign of 1812, had hung like a black pal! over 
the military world, and by its influence was forging chains for Europe. 

The morning was dark and gloomy—the sun hid its glory from the scene of 
coming carnage. A cold north wind, almost intense enough to freeze the red 


current of life in our veins, blew keenly upon us. But our men felt it not ; | 


they were warmed by the glow of patriotism. Many a veteran grenadier was 


observed to quiver with rage, as he beheld the dense masses of his country's 


hated oppressors darkening the opposite line of hills 

About half-past eight o’clock General Chlopecki rode down our line ; the as- 
pect of the gallant old veteran was calm and dignified —“ Remember Suvarof !” 
said he to the 6th of the line; and pointing towards Praga, ‘* what will be the 
fate of our wives and sisters if we are beaten by yon Russian barbarians!" And 
as he rode off after this short but stirring address, the cry of ** God for Poland!" 
ran along our whole line, and the bands of the different regiments struck up the 
national air. 

Precisely at nine in the morning the Russian field-marsbal gave the signa! for 
the attack. He first directed his efforts against the pine-wood, which was the 
key of our position. The whole length of the Polish line did not exceed a 
mile, and this same wood enclosed its entire left wing, covered ail its move- 


+ ments, and rendered it madness in the enemy to think of advancing by the 


causeway, so long as we continued to be masters of it. Diebitsch accordingly 
resolved to carry it coute qui coute, and for that purpose he destined Rosen's 
brigade. The wood was occupied on the right side by General Roland's brigade. 
the 3d and 7th regiments of the line, and on the left by General Cyzeweski's 
brigade of light infantry, composed of the 2d and 4th regiments. ‘The enemy 
directed against this position the entire strength of his 24th division, but ob- 
serving that the combat was obstinately maintained without any advantage to his 
troops, the Russian field-marshal despatched fresh reinforcements to their assist- 
ance, which enabled them, after very hard fighting, to carry the right of the 
wood. The loss on both sides was tremendous. General Zymiki fel! in the 
thickest of the fight, cheering on his men with his latest breath ; and Roland's 
brigade reduced to 4 mere skeleton, was obliged to fall back uponthe second 








Thos terminated the ever-memorable battle of Grochow, in which an army 
of 120,000 Russians, with 400 pieces of artillery, were onable to conquer 
| 35,000 Poles, with only 100 pieces of cannon, who, in spite of their great no 
merical inferiority, were more than once on the point of achieving a decisive 
victory. It is said when the official accounts of this battle reached the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the pride of the Martinet got the better of the despot ;—and 
| the Russian rubbing his hands, with an air of pride and satisfaction, he ex 
claimed to sotue of his staff, “ Gentlemen, those Poles are my men; I formed 
| them!" 


Sunimary. 


| Anecdote of Addson.—During the illness of Queen Anne, and preparatory 
| to King George the lirst’s accession, a regency of Lords was constituted, and 
| Addison was the secretary, and by the nature of his office, was required to send 
| notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant 
| To do this would not have been difficult for any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so distracted by choice of 
| expression, that the lurds, who could not wajt for the niceties of criticism, call 
ed Mr. Sontawell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to despatch the mee 
| sage. Southwell readily told what was necessary, in the common style of 
| business, and valued bimeelf upon having done what was too hard fur Addison 
Parallel of the Sexcs.—Man is strong—Woman is beautiful, Man is daring 
and confident—Woran is diffident and unassuming. Man is great in action— 
Woman in suffering. Man rhines abroad—Woman at home. Man talks to 
convince— Woman to persuade and please. Man has a rugged heart——Woman 
a soft and tender one. Man prevents misery—Woman relieves it. Man has 
science—Woman taste. Man has juodgment—Woman sensibility. Man ie a 
being of justice—Woman of mercy.—My Daughter's Book. 
The Little European. —The New- Zealanders allege that the Flea, which, it 
seems, is not an indigenous inhabitant of their island, but a sort of free-emi- 
| grant intruder, was introduced by the English, and they consequently designate 
it ¢ pa koha noht nohi—the litle European. 
In the reign of Richard the Second, the trains of the Indies’ gowns were so 
| long that a tract was written by some divine, entitled “ Contra Caadas Domi- 


| narom,” (Against the Tails of the Ladies.) 


| line ; but Cyzeweski's desperately maintained their post, and repelled the enemy | “ ’ . 
with immense loss. Chiopecki, feeling all the importance of that point, resolved | Death of ¢ Sister of Burns —On the 17th of this month, after « painful and 
to repossess himself of it, cost what it might; and therefore putting himself at |ingering illne oy Ot Stephen's-town, County of Louth, where she had resided 
the head of Bogu!awske’s brigade, composed of the 4th and the Sth regiments | [oF the last 17 years, Agnes, wife of William Galt, confidential manager to 
of the line, he dashed into the wood. The conflict was now terrific ; foot to | Matthew Fortescue, Esq. She was the eldest sister of Robert Burns, the 
fout, and hand to hand did they fight, neither yielding but with life; each man | celebrated Ayrshire Poet. Her remains, attended by « large concourse of the 





| thought the cause his own, and fought as though the struggle depended on his 


admicors of her brother's genive, and her personal friends, were conveyed to 
| 


would be destroyed by the ice, and all communication cut off with the capital | single arm. No quarter was given! A young Russian officer, who lay wounded | the parish Church of Dundalk. 


and the left bank of the Vistula, the most unmilitary reader must see that nothing 
could be more perisous than the position of the Polish army. 

The position, on the other hand, of the Russians was extremely strong, rest- 
ing likewise on the Vistula and the marshes, inclosed by woods, the ground in 
front of which was most favourable for the play of their artillery. Thus our 
artillery was opposed to a force not only three times more numerous, but also oc- 


cupying a position that gave them every advantage. ‘The Polish general was | ment, in spite of all the efforts of Bugulawski's brigade, while three other regi- | 


therefore reduced to the necessity of either becoming the assailant, witha very 
inferior force, or of witnessing a combat of artillery, in which his own must 
inevitably be destroyed. : 


On the morning of the 20th the Russian general commenced an artillery ac- | 


tion, which lasted the whole day. Our divisions were deployed in two lines ; 
the 4th rested upon Grochow, and formed the right wing; the 3d formed the 
centre, and was posted to the right of the pine-wood—the Ist division occupying 
its left; the 2d was posted in the second line, and the cavalry in the rear as a 
reserve : a part of this arm, with a battery of herse artillery, was distributed 
upon our extreme left, and occupied the hills in frontof Kawenczyn. At twelve 
the Russians attempted to carry the pine-woud ; their efforts were principally 
directed against the left side, defended by the brave 4th of the line and the 
5th. Both sides fought with that fury which national animosity can alone in- 
spire. At lastthe Kussians were driven out of the woods with immense slaugh- 
ter, many of their regiments being reduced to mere skeletons, Diebitsch saw 
that, in spite of his formidable artillery, he was not in sufficient force to carry 
the Polish position; he was therefore reduced to the necessity of awaiting the 
arrival of Szachowski’s corps. On the following day a short suspension of arms 
was concluded to bury the dead. 

In the meantime, Szachowski's division wzs rapidly approaching ; on the 23d 
he had reached the bridge ef Zegrze upon the Narew, which was only defended 
by the 4th battalion of the 8th regiment, detached from the garrison of Modlin; 
bat the ice being sufficiently strong to allow the Russian genera! to cross the 
river with his infantry, the Poles were obliged to fall back. Thus the entire 
Russian corps crossed the Narew and advanced upon Nieporent. The Russiaa 
field-marshal was so apprehensive that this corps might be cut off by the Polish 
army, that he sent out to meet it a brigade of lancers and two battalions of 
infantry. 

Early on the morning of the 24th, the Polish general, Jankowski's division of 
¢avairy, with the 3d battalions of the 6th of the line, was detached in order to 
reconnoitre Szachowski's corps : this detachment fell in with the Russians at 
Nieporent ; but too weak to impede their advance, they, in consequence fell 
back upon Bealolenka, where they found in line General Malachowski’s divi- 
sion, composed of two regiments and six pieces of cannon. Suddenly, 
Szachowski's corps took the direction of Nieporent, instead of marching upon 

Kobylka, to effect its junction with the grand army, which by this latter move- 
ment, was rendered now extreme!y difficult. On the other hand, the Polish 
general alarmed for Praga, which this movement of the army seemed to menace, 
immediately covered the route between Bealolenka and Praga. Had he have 


lef; it open and occupied Konty-Groddzeskie, a very strong position, the whole | 
of Szachowski's corps would have veen cut off and destroyed, had it bazarded | 


even a demonstration upon Praga However, Szachowski'’s Russian corps 
16,000 strong, with sixty pieces of ariilery, was approaching Bealolenka, the 


remainder of his corps remaining at Pultusk and Lomza. To hold him 
5 . . , ] 
check General Malachowski had only Jankowski's division of cavalry, a brigade 
£ ¢ ‘ 
: injaniry, composed of siz batialiont, end owe battery of horse artillery, and 
; ' ’ 


| at the foot of a tall pine, begged hard for life, but in vain.—* Dog of a Russian ! 





he buried his bayonet in the bosom of the Muscovite. The Russians were at 
| length again driven from the wood, after a most desperate defence Diebitsch, 
| on his side, did not relax in bis efforts; fresh masses were brought forward and 
hurled against the wood, in which the 25th division succeeded in making a lodg- 


ments were directed against the opposite side. These last were received by 
such a tremendous and well-directed fire of grape that they almost immediately 
} went to the right-about, while the brave old Chiopecki, at the head of the regi- 
ment of grenadiers again succeeded in carrying the right side of the wood at 
| the point of the bayonet. The whole of the 24th Russian division now fell 
| back in complete disorder, and commonicated a momentary panic to the Russian 
,army. The eagle eye of Chiopecki saw that the decisive moment was arrived 
| ** Ride off to Lubienski,” said the gallant old man to one of his aide-de-cainps ; 
| * tell him to fall on those Russian dogs with his cavalry, and the day will be 
ours!” Inthe meantime, be led on in person the light brigade of the 2d divi- 
| sion, and was on the point of taking the Russian artilleryin flank, when sud- 
denly the aspect of affairs changed. Lubienski refused to charge without a posi- 
tive order from Prince Radziwill, alleging the unfavourable nature of the ground 
General Chlopecki, wounded by the bursting of a shell, fell from his horse ; and 
at the same time, all the superior and field-officers of the light brigade were 
| either killed or wounded ; the victorious advance of the Poles was paralysed, 
and the favourable moment escaped. It was already half-past two o'clock, and 
the battle had raged for five hours withoot intermission. Diebitech now brought 
| op all bis reserves. Two brigades of grenadiers advanced once more against 
| the wood, while Szachowski's corps debouched from Zombki; and with its ar- 
tillery enfiladed the Polish columns posted in the rear of the wood ; this position 
| was then no longer tenable, and the pine-wood at Jength remained in possession 
| of the Russians. 


| The Russian line now extended far to the right, from the Chavesée to the vil- | 


| lage of Zombki. Pablen's corps occupied its original position near the Chavaeée ; 
| Rosen's corps aud 2d division of grenadiers occupied Kawenezyn and the pine- 
) wood, which they had just carried ; while Szachowshi's corps was fast approach- 
| ing Zombki. ‘The Polish army was quickly reformed, and now presented a new 
front; their line extended from Grochow to Zombki, towards which latter point 
Roland’s brigade was marching to support Uminski. In the meantime, the 
| Russian field-marshal, surrounded by a brilliant staff, was seen from a neigh- 
bouring height reconnoitering with his giaes the Polish position. He felt that 
the decisive moment had arrived for horling his masses of cavalry, which he had 
| hitherto held in leash bebind the wood, against the Polish line ; and he imagined 
| that oor battalions, thrown into confusion, would be either driven back upon or 
| cut off from the bridge. 
For this purpose he deployed into line on the left of the pine-wood sixty 
pieces of artillery, and immediately opened a most destructive fire pon our 
| squares, preparatory to tbe grand charge of cavalry, on which depended the fate 
| of the day. Beneath this iron tempest the Polish battalions rocked like the 
pines of their native forests when agitated by the ferious blasts of winter ; bet, 


| nothing daunted by the deadly shower, our brave fellows closed op their shat- 

tered ranks over the bodies of their dead and dying companions, and w th stern 
| composure prepared to receive the desperate charge of the Ruesian borse. 
| As the smoke cleared off, they were observed debouching from the pine-wood 


jand forming their colemus of attack opposite to the Polish right wing. When 


never have thy countrymen shown mercy to mine!” said an old grenadier, as | 


Nursing by Steam. —It is an absolute fact that a patent has been taken out for 
nursing ly steam! It consists of the application of the steam to machinery 
which rocks the cots of children who happen to be passengers in steam-vessels 


Mrs. Tickeel.—* Sheridan once told me an anecdote of my sister, Mrs. Tick- 
eel, which you are weleome to. The greater part of our family was assembled 
in Braton-street to a jollification on New Year's day. After supper, old Sherry 
proposed that every body should epigramatiee, or say something funny upon some 
| given sutyect, or upon the newest publication, dramatical or poetical. Hayley's 

** Triumph of Temper” had just made its appearance—rather a dullish affair, by 
all accounts.—-However, the heroine of the tale, Serena by name, has to en- 
counter three trials, which it had been previously calculated no woman could 
| possibly stand. Nevertheless, this lady conquers, and immortalises herself. 
Well, this said new poem was Mrs. Tickeel’s theme; and, after a minute or 
two's consideration, out came the following epigram, than which Martia! never 
scribbled a better :-— 
** With female patience here's to do, 
Serena, and her trials three ! 
Now I have read the poem through— 
What d’ye think of me‘” 

J and Bannister.—* The facetious Jekyll, and our old favourite actor, 
Jack Bannister, dined some time since with the Hon. Gen. Phipps, in Park- 
| lane, where men of wit and talent oft do congregsse, and are most hospitably 
| receiwed by the gallant general. In the evening, on the company retiring to 
| take coffee, they soon d ded a spacious stair-case.and left Jekyll and Bannis- 
| ter behind, who, being two gouty subjects, paused, and rested by mutual consent 

on the stairs; when the counseller, first looking at his own legs, and after at 
| Bannister’s legs, said, ‘Jack, our friends are all departed, and we are two 
residuary /eg-a-tees.” 

Human Life estimated by Pulsation.—An ing author asserts that the 
length of aman’s life may be estimated by the pulsations he has strength 
enough to perform. Thus, allowing 70 years for the commons age of man, and 
60 pulses a minute for the commen measure of in 4 temperate person, 
the number of pulsations in his whole life will amount to 2,207,620,000 ; but, 
| if by intemperance he force bis blood into a more rapid motion, s0 as to give 
' seventy-five pulses @ minute, the same number of would be completed 

in fifty-six years; consequently the life would be fourteen years —Ora- 
cle of Health. 

Beautiful and instructive Narrative.—A manvoscript work, entitled the 
“ Wonders of Natore,” is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, by an 
Arabiaa writer, Mahommed Kuzwini, who flourished in the seventh century of 
the Hegira, or at the close of the thirteenth century of our era. Besides 
several! curious remarks on acrolites, earthquakes, snd the succeesive changes of 
position which the land and sea have undergone, we meet with the following 
beautiful passage, which is given as the narrative of Khidhz, an allegorical per- 
sonage —" J paseed one day by @ very ancient and wonderfully populous city, 
and asked one of its inhabitants how Jong it had been founded! + It in indeed 
a mighty city,’ replied he; ‘we know not bow long it has existed, and our 
ancestors were on this subject as ignorant as ourselves ’ Five centuries after- 
wards, as I passed by the same place, I could not perceive the slightest vestige 
of the city. Idemanded of a peasant who was gathering herbs upon i'+ former 
site, how long it had been destroyed! ‘In sooth, a strange question '' replied 








lhe; ‘the ground-here has never been different from what you now bebold it.’ 
' 
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* Was there pot of old,’ said I, ‘a splendid city here!’ ‘ Never, answered he, 
« 50 far a6 we have seen, and never did our fathers speak to us of any such. 


thing for us.” “ And what's governmint, Norah!” “Is it jocking ye are, i 


Miss '—sure every child knows what's governmint. It's half-a-dozen young 


On my retorn there, 500 years afterwards, I found the sca the same place, | jintlemen, and balf-a-dozen ould jintlemen, and sich as they may be, meets and 


and on its shores were 4 party of fishermen, of whom I waguired how long the 
land had been covered by the waters. ‘Is this a question, said they, ‘ for . 
man like you '—this spot has always been what it 1s now.’ J again returned, 
500 years afterwards, and the sea had disappeared ; | inquired of a man, who 
stood alone apon the spot, how long age this change had taken place, and he | 


thinks what's best for themselves—and thin they say that’s Lest for us—and 
that’s governmint !” 


Doubtful Positions !—An amusing comedy of errors lately took place in this 


city. wo jolly companions, the one a married upholsterer, the other a single- 
blessed knight of the thimble, resolved to have a merry carouse on @ certain 


gave me the same answer as I had received before. Lastly, on coming back | joyfal occasion. The upholsterer continued his sacrifice to the god Bacchus 


again after an equal lapse of time, I found there a flourishing city, more popu- 
ree ver more rie in teildings than the city I had seen the first time, and when 
I would fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity: we are ignorant how long 
it has existed, and our fathers were, on this subject, as ignorant 4s ourselves. 

[t in stated in the fashionable circles that Lord Arthur Lennox is about to 
be married to Miss Campbell, daughter of Lady Charlotte Bary. — Brighton 
Gazelle. 

Lord Brougham an Irishman.—“ Ob!" said Mrs. Higgins, to Mr. Simpkins, 
as they sat at tea together inthe Statue-street, Bloomebury equere—non of 
your nasty free-trade stuff, but a cop of the Company's old true bohea—" Ob! 
enid she, * I do believe, Mr. Simpkins, that Lord Brougham js nota Scott, bat 
a Pat!” “A Pat, Mre. Higgins! Ob, how can that be?” said Mr. Simpkins. | 
“How! Ob, Sir, I'l show you how. Why, when his Lordship was Mr. | 
Brougham he used to go on foot to the Courts and tothe Howe: now he goes 
in bis coach : still he is Broogham and Valks'{ Vaux] ; whereas, were he not an 
Irishman, he would be Brougham and Rides, Mr. Simpkins '” 

There is, it is said, at this time lying in the hands of the East India Company 
no less a sum than six lacs of rupees **to the creditors of the captors of the 
island of Java.”"— Naval and Military Gazette. 

A Welsh Patriarch —There is now residing in the hamlet of Gwynfe, in the 
parish of Liangadock, a person of the name of Thomas Rees William Bowen, 
once holding a farm, and now in his 108th year, who walks to and from the Epis- 
copal Chapel every Sabbath, ia good health, and in full recollection of past 
events. — Carmarthen Journal. 

A physician attending a Lady several times had received a couple of guineas 
each visit; at last, when be was taking his departure for the Jast time, she gave 
him but one, at which he was surprised, and looking on the floor, as if in search 
of something, she asked him what he looked for! * I believe, Madam,” said he, 
«| have dropped a guinea ;” “ No, Sir,” replied the Lady, * It is J that have 
dropped it.” 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics —Wee are informed that an Italian abbe (whose name 
has escaped our recollection) has just published a new version of the inscription 
un the Rosetta Stone ; and what is yet more important, uf it be correct, has dis- 
covered a new key to the deciphering of the hieroglyphic language of ancient 
Egypt. It is said to be altogether different from that of young Champollion and 
all preceding authorities. —Laterary Gazette. 

Address to Lord Durham —The following are the names of the inhabitants of 
Kelso who subseribed the Address to Lord Durham, the presentation of which 
was noticed in the Mail of Thureday last :—Mr. George Main, Bailie of Kelso : 
Messrs. Jobn Craig and William Mills, shoemakers; John Hill, grocer; John 
‘Waldie, Agent for the Commercial Bank ; William Archbald, writer; and 
William Robson, skinner.—Kelso Mail. 

Mr. Backhouse (Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,) who left town 
for Lancashire sbortly after his late accident, with a view to the re-establish- 
ment of bis health, has unfortunately had a relapse, attended with fever, by 
which he is prevented for the present from returning to his duties at the Foreign 
Office. 

The mail for the North American Colonies will be further detained till the 
LSth inst. — Novemler 13 

Recipe for changing the Colour of the Hair.—It is well known the Laird had 
been a severe sufferer from hiv connexion with that unfortunate speculation, the 
Ayr Bank. One day, being at Eglinton House, the Countess expressed her 
surprise that a man of his years should be so gray headed. “ 'Deed,” said Lo- 
gan, with a deep sigh, “if your Iadyship had got as many letters from the 
trustee of the Ayr Bank as me, you would have been gray headed too.” —Anec- 
dotes of the Laird of Logan. 

Jamaica.—The Colonial-Offiee, for the last week, has been one continued 
scene of activity and bustle, The audience-chamber has been filled, and Mr. 
Spring Rice has not been able to grant an interview to half of those who crowded 
it. It was expected some relief would be given upon the despatch of the Ja- 
maica packet yesterday ; but no—the same anxiety to seek an audience, and the 
same difficulty to obtain it, exists. ‘The individuals are chiefly those engaged 
in West India affairs, or officers on half-pay, soliciting appointments to the sti- 
pendiary Magistraey, fifty more of which are to be immediately sent out; and 
if three hundred were required, there are plenty ready to aceept the appoint- 
ments, We understand despatches have been forwarded to the Marquess of 
Sligo, stating that every assistance shall be given him; and more troops will be 
immediately ordered for that colony. — London, Nov. 11. 

This morning an express was received at the Office of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in Downing-street, announcing the death of Earl Spencer. His 
Lordship had been ailing from infirmities for a considerable period; but on 
‘Thursday he had an attack of gout in the shoulder, which led on Saturday to a 
palpitation of the heart, of which he died yesterday afiernoon, at his seat in 
Northamptonshire. His Lordship was in bis 77th year. The titles and estate 
devolve upon bis eldest son, Lord Viscount Althorp, who has for the last three 
weeks Veen the constant and affectionate attendant on the sick-bed of his vene- 
rable and amiable father. 


Office of Ordnance, Nov. 7, 1834.—Corps of Royal Engineers : Second Capt. 
J. C. Victor, to be Capt., v. Smith, dec. ; First Lt. C. Mackenzie to be Second 
Capt , v. Victor; Second Lt. H. E. Allen, to be First Lt., v. Mackenzie. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 10, 1834.—Corps of RI. Engineers : Sec. Capt. C. 
Grierson to be Capt., v. Harris, placed on the Retired List; First Lt. T. C. 
Luxmoore to be Sec. Capt., v. Grierson; Sec. Lt. James Jenkin to be First 
Lt., v. Luamoore. 

Sir Edward Parry, Lady Parry, and their fine family of children, landed at 
the Falcon, Gravesend, on Saturday evening, in good health, They came pas- 
eengers by the Persian, from New South Wales. 

Representation of Kinsale.—A strong party is forming to oppose Colonel 
Stawell, M. P., 12th Lancers, at the next election at Kinsale, as he never opens 
bis mouth in the House, and seldom goes near his constituents ; in fact, a strong 
re-action in favour of a Tory candidate has already become manifest. 

Doriug the earthquake which was felt in London, in 1761, one Turner, a 
fashionable china-man, had a jar cracked by the shock. He had originally asked 
ten guineas for the pair, but afterwards doubled the price, because “ it was the 
only jar iv Europe cracked by an earthquake." — Horace Walpole. 

The Lord Mayor's Title —Until the year 1214, the Chief Magistrates of 
London were appointed for life. ‘The title of Lord, in addition to that of Mayor, 
was first granted by Richard 11. to Sir William Walworth, who slew Wat Tyler. 


One of the happiest repartees of Voltaire is said to have been made to an 
Englishman, who had previously been on a visit to the celebrated Haller, in whose 
praise Voltaire enlarged with great warmth, extolling him as a great naturalist, 
and a man of universal attainments. The Englishman answered that it was 
very handsome in Monsieur de Voltaire to speak so well of Monsieur Haller, 
inasmuch as he, the said Monsieur Haller, was by no means so liberal as Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire. * Alas!” (said Voltaire with an air of philosophic indiffer- 
ence) * T dare to say we are both of us very much mistaken !” 

We ventured to cite, as proofs of a re-action in public feeling, the results of 
the late municipal elections at Glasgow, and some of the neighbouring burghs 
in the west of Scotland. We are now enabled to furnish some additional evi- 


till a jate hour, when the thought of trying to “ wend bis weary home,” and by 
the help of house sides and area railings, his refractory legs carried him to the 
top of his own stair at Stockbridge ; but here the weakness of the flesh over- 
came him, and being unable to knock at the door, he lay down and fell fast 
asleep. It should here be mentioned, that the single tailor and married up- 
holsterer were next-door neighbours, and the youth not having yet returned, and 
on opening the door to ascertain if there was any appearance of his coming, the 
prudent dame, as fate would have it, stumbled over the * sleeping beauty ” who 
had just lain down at the wrong door! A mother’s heart is perpetually on her 
own offspring, and the good lady at once thought the man “ standing prostrate " 
was her own boy, so without striking a light she called her husband to assist, 
and the supposed son was stripped and put to his bed. Shortly after the couple 
had again retired to rest a joud knock came to the door, and a voice demanding 
admittance. ‘The voice was their son’s, but the couple had only one son, and 
him they had just put to bed! It must be his wraith, thought the terrified 
parents! Bot demands for admission continued—the couple ran to the youth’s 
bed, and still their supposed son was there '—the mother screamed ‘* murder 
and brownies !""——the neighbours (including the upholsterer’s wife) crowded to 
the scene of dismay in their night gowns, and dire was the confusion when the 
tailor’s parents, who had one one son, discovered that they had one in bed end 
another at the door! The poor upbolsterer was awoke by the stramush, and 
came fourth from his usurped bed like one fromthe dead. His wife was at first 
almost dead with fright, but a lively attack of jealousy brought her round to 
her proper sense, and it would have been all but ** thunder and turf” had not a 
Stockbridge scavan, who happened to be present, delivered a lecture on natural 
philosopby, which operated like a narcotic on the disputant parties, and sent 
them all once more to the land of Nod.— Scotsman. 


We are glad to hear that the King’s Government have determined to assist 
Mr. Brunel in completing the great national work of the Thames Tunnel. 
£250,000 will be advanced to him at 3 per cent. interest. 
Mr. Deane is about to renew his exertions to recover the long hidden trea- 
sures of the Royal George, which sunk many years ago at Spithead. 
Admiral Napier, to whom the Queen, Donna Maria, owes so much, will retain 
his titles,” and receive £30,000—something worth fighting for ! 

‘The Marquess of Lansdowne has given £100 towards a painted window for 
Salisbury Cathedral. 


War- Office, Nov. 14.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Cor. R. Knox to be Lt. 
without pur., v. Hinde, dec.; Cor. T Bates, from the h p of the 6th Drag. 
Gds., to be Cor, v Knox.—4th Regt of Foot: Ens C W Wolseley, from the 
32d Regt, to be Lt by pur, v Moneypenny, whose prom, by pur, on the 11th of 
July last, has been cancelled.—6th Foot: H Carrington English, Gent, to be 
Ens by por, v Richardson, prom —10th Do: Capt W Rannie, from the h p 
Unatt, tobe Capt, v W T Harrison, who exches.—32d Do: W Le P Tench, 
Gent, tobe Ens without pur, v Wolsley, prom in the 4th Regt of Foot.—62d 
Do: Sec. Lt H © Hodgson, from the Ceylon Regt, to be Lt by pur, v Sherlock, 
who rets.—Ceylon Regiment.—N. Fenwick, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. 
Hodgson, prom. in the 62d Regt. of Foot. 
THOMAS CUNNINGHAM. 

We regret to state, that Mr. Thomas Cunningham died on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, at his house in Princes Street, Lambeth, in the 58th year of his age. He 
was a native of Galloway; a skilful mechanic, a good scholar, and a kind and 
warm-hearted man; and for twenty-four years chief clerk to the distinguished 
Rennie, and his sons Sir John and George. But he had other merits, which en- 
title him to a notice in this paper: he was a poet of no common genius, and a 
writer of prose fiction, at once pathetic and humorous. Of his skill in song, 
the following beautiful composition will speak, it has been printed as the work 
of Burns, and is not unworthy :— 

THE HILLS 0’ GALLOwa’. 
Amang the birks sae blythe an’ gay, 

I met my Julia hameward gaun ; 
The linties chauntit on the spray, 

The lammies loupit on the lawn ; 
On ilka howm the sward was mawn, 

braes wi’ gowans buskit bra’, 
An’ gloamin’s plaid o' gray was thrawn 
Out owre the hills 0’ Gallowa’. 


Wi music wild the woodlands rang, 
An’ fragrance wing'd alang the lea, 
As duwn we sat the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o’ stately Dee. 
My Julia's arms encircled me, 
An’ saftly slade the hours awa’, 
Till dawin’ coost a glimmerin’ e’e 
Upon the hills 0’ Gallowa’. 


It isna owsen, sheep, an’ kye, 
It isna goud, it isna gear, 
This lifted e’e wad hae, quoth I, 
The warld’s drumlie gloom to cheer ; 
But gie to me my Julia dear, 
Ye powers wha rowe this yirtien ba’, 
An’ O! sae blythe thro’ life I'll steer 
Amang the hills 0’ Gallowa’. 


Whan gloamin’ dauners up the hill, 
An’ our gudeman cas hame the yowes, 
Wi’ her I'll trace the mossy rill 
That owre the muir meand’ring rowes ; 
Or tint amang the scroggy knowes, 
My birken pipe I'll sweetly blaw, 
An’ sing the streams, the straths, and howes, 
The hills an’ dales 0’ Gallowa’. 


An’ whan auld Scotia's heathy hills, 
Her rural nymphs an’ joyous swains, 
Her flow'ry wilds an’ wimpling rills, 
Awake nae mair my canty strains ; 
Whare friendship dwells, an’ freedom reigns, 
Whare heather blooms, an’ muircocks craw, 
O! dig my grave, and hide my banes 
Amang the hills 0’ Gallowa’. 


As he has left many short poems, songs, and prose tales, it is likely that his 
brother Allan will compose a brief account of his life, and publish a selection 
from his works 


—— 
THE NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES. 
From the Liverpool Times. 

During the last week we have had the pleasure of inspecting the two iron 
steam-boats building by Messrs. Laird, of this town, at their yard, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, for the navigation of the Euphrates. Great progress has 
already been made with them, and they are expected to be ready in five or six 
weeks. When finished they will be remarkably firm vessels, and well adapted 
for the purpose fur which they are designed. 





dence of the fact, by the occurrence uf a similar substitution of Conservatives 
for Liberals, in the south. 

The Royal burgh of Jedburgh has returned nine individuals as Town Council- 
lors, in place of the same number who go out of office under the Burgh Reform 
Act, and these new Cuuncillors are ai! Conservative. 


Most of our readers are aware that a grant of £20,000 was made during the 
| last session of Parliament for the purpose of exploring and surveying the river 
Euphrates, with a view to ascertain whether a shorter and more expeditious route 
'to India might not be discovered along its waters than even by the Red Sea. 


| This great river, which was probably the first route followed by the nations of | 














December 20, 
—Above Hillah, and below Bir, the depth and tucabill i i 
certain. It is known that there are poe aihin it, pom woth ee a 
ments, erected across its stream in ancient times, for the purpose of iegeiee 
the neighbouring jands ; but these, it is believed, are only formidable in the 
season. The object of Captain Chesney, who accoinpanies the expediti “7 
to quit Bir with the steam-hoats, as soon as the river becomes flooded with > 
melting of the snows on the mountains of Armenia, that is in the aan 
May, when (if at any time) the river must be navigable along the whole of 
course. In the Voyage down, accurate surveys and inquiries will be ety 
The present belief is, that the river is navigable for seven or eight months o 
the year, but there is some doubt as to the summer months.—The length of Bn 
voyage from Bir to Bussorah is 1143 miles. If the stream should be found 
hayigable, then the steam-boats will begin to ply regularly between Bir and Bus.- 
sorah. The Egyptian and Turkish governments have both Promised to give th 
expeditions every protection in their power. r 
The boats building by Messrs. Laird are constructed as to 
as possible, being flat-bottomed and light. The largest, 
length, and 19 in breadth, draws’no more than three feet 
feet long, and 16 broad, draws two and a half. 
that they may be taken to pieces, 
the Euphrates. 

Mr. Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, will be in Live 
pool ir a week or two, to inspect the boats. mi 


draw as little water 
which is 105 feet in 
; the smallest, being 87 
They are built ia such a manner 
and conveyed in waggons from the Orontes to 


—— 
: THE ARMY. 

Wutiam R.—Whereas we think it expedient to direct further means 
facilitating the promotion of old and deserving Officers of our army, 
a better provision in certain cases for those who have zealously a 
fulfilled their duties in our service ; our will and pleasure is, and we do hereb 
declare, that for every three vacancies accruing by death on the retired list : 
on the British half-pay, in the ranks of colonel and lieutenant-colonel, one major 
serving upon full-pay shall be promoted to the unattached rank and half-pay of a 
hieutenant-colonel of infantry. That, in like manner, for every three vacancies 
on the retired list or on the British half-pay, in the rank of major, one captain 


for 
and to secure 
nd diligently 


| shall be promoted from the full-pay to the unattached rank and half-pay of a 


major or captain of infantry respectively. 

We are further pleased to declare, that the officers to be selected for this 
promotion shall be recommended to us by ovr General Commanding-in-Chief 
That the half-pay of the unattached commissions so created shall, in all cases, 
be the new rates of half-pay for infantry, as laid down in the schedule annexed 
to the 25th article of our warrant of the 22d July, 1830, and that the officers so 
promoted under this regulation shall retain their claims to pensions for their 
widows at the rates accorded to their new ranks. 

The vacancies which these promotions will create on the full pay to be in all 

cases filled from the half-pay list ; and one-third of the casualties which have 
occurred in the respective ranks s:..ce the Ist of April, 1834, to be considered 
as vacancies to which promotion shall be made. 
It is our further will and pleasure that the half-pay of those officers who ac- 
cepted unattached companies underthe General Order of the 27th of November 
1826, be increased, from the Ist of April last, from 5s. to 7s. a day each; and 
that the captains of infantry, having superior brevet rank, now serving upon 
full pay, shall, on returning to half-pay of their regimental commission, after 
the date of this warrant, be allowed one-half of the extra pay they receive for 
brevet rank, namely, ls. a day, in addition to their ordinary rate of half-pay as 
captain; but any captain having superior brevet rank, who may hereafter come 
upon full pay, shall serve two years at least, from the date of his restoration, 
before he shail be entitled to this indulgence. 

We are pleased also to declare that the following regulations for restricting 
the future grant of half-pay shall be considered as supplementary articles to our 
warrant of the 22d of July 1830, tut as applying only to all officers who may 
enter our service after the date of the present warrant. 

Ist. No officer shall be entitled to half-pay unless he shall have actually done 
duty in some regiment or corps, or in some other military capacity in the public 
service, for a period of at least six years, excepting he shall have been compelled 
by wounds received in action, or by ill health contracted on duty in our colonies 
after three years’ service to retire upon half-pay. 

2dly. An officer having served more than three, and less than six years, will, 
however, if reduced, be placed on half-pay until recalled to active service. An 
officer having served less than three years will, if reduced, receive only a temporary 
allowance, proportioned according to the scale laid down in articles 12, 13, and 
14 of our warrant of 22d of July, 1830. 

Sdiy. If any officer of more than six but of less than seven years’ full-pay 
service, shall exchange to half-pay for his private convenience, he shall be allow- 
ed only the old rate of half-pay, as laid down in the 25th article of our warrant 
of 22d of July, 1830. 

Given at our Court at Windsor, this 27th day of October, 1834, in the fifth 
year of our reign. 

By his Majesty’s command, Epwarp Exuics. 
—>>_— 
THE SPREAD OF CONSERVATISM. 
From the Edinburgh Evening Post. 


order, to mark with what rapid progress the spirit of true Conservatism is dif- 
fusing itself over the great budy of the people. Any one who troubles himself 
to look back over the events of the last two years must see, in full force, the 
strength of the position which that now powerful body hold in the opinion of the 
sedate aud sensible portion of the community. Steady, firm, and uncomprising, 
when they imagined that the safety of the State was endangered by the rapid 
strides of innovation, which a party eager for popularity resorted to in a last 
attempt to gain over the fast-receding affections of the people—ever watchful 
and at their post, even when the storms of invective and abuse were liberally 
heaped upon their heads during the Reform mania—and now, when regained 
confidence once more elevates them to their proper position in public estimation, 
the friends of all that is sacred to the liberty of a British subject, and the avowed 
enemies of all unnecessary experiments of the standard institutions of the 
country. A change certainly, and a salutary one, has been gradually coming 
over the minds of the people ; and better proof than mere words can be found of 
the fact in the statement which, but a short while ago, we gave to our readers 
of the returns under the Reform Bill since the last election, where the Conser- 
vatives hold a large and decided majority both over the Whig and Liberal in- 
terest, and that, too, in filling up vacancies created by the death or secession of 
men, with one or two solitary exceptions, pledged supporters of the present 
Ministry. The country has been too long the victim of political excitement 
and internal change, and evidently longs wistfully for the quiet, unobtrasive, but 
more secure sway of men, whose course of political existence was marked with 
a lengthening train of glory to Great Britain, both at home and abroad, alike in 
her foreign as in her domestic policy. 

It is the common boast of the men now in power, that they have done more 
in their short career than has been attempted in a half-century of Tory govern- 
ment. Nobody, we dare say, will deny this. The man that does mischief is 
generally more active than his less volatile neighbour—the reckless speculator 
a more bustling, and apparently intelligent man, than the wealthy and substantial 
citizen. We would point to the present state of commercial distress as the 
best proof of the result of their late measures—to the effects of the freetrade 
in tea on our shipping interest, and to the inferior article that has in consequence 
already forced itself into the market—tothe Negro emancipation scheme on the 
internal policy of our Colonies, the effects of which have not yet been fully 
realised—to the state of our foreign affairs—our neutrality in Portugal—our 
rupture with Holland, our oldest and best ally—and our friendly alliance with 





France, our oldest and bitterest enemy. 

| Such are a few of the measures which Whigs make it their pride ann plea- 
| sure to boast of. We give them the full benefit of them all; and, in addition, 
| their projected crusade against the English and Irish Chureh—in their Tithe 
| and Dissenters’ Admission Bills, which have been mainly the means of calling 
| forth the glorious declaration of his Majesty—and the late splendid Protestant 

meetings at Canterbury, Leicester, Dublin, Cavan, and elsewhere. 

| Ovr own Grey dinner, too, was but another obvious resource to draw to- 
| gether the remnant of the party yet remaining to them in Scotland ; and how 


It may, perhaps, be going rather too far, to treat this circumstance as conclu- | Western Asia in their expeditions to India, has, since the fall of the Caliphs, | greatly deficient that great Whig meeting was in every thing that constitutes 
been closed against European commerce, owing to the barbarism and bigotry of | the wealth, stability, or learning of the country, need not be repeated. Whats 
the Turks and Arabs who reside along its shores, or occupy its approaches, and | miserable sprinkling there were of our bankers, our wealthy merchants, ovr 


At Lormes, in the Niévre lately. a youth ly ninety-four years of age, mar- 
ried a spinster born in precisely the same year as himself. They were bot! 
hunebback, bot nevertheless they trke very long walks every day They hsve 
remathably good memories, being able to relate with precision, events that took 
place in their youtb. | 

A young /ady was inquiring of her old nurse, the widow of a pensioner, how | 

>goton. “ Badly enough, darlint, only the governmint iatinds to do some | 


sive that a change of opinion on the affairs of the nation has taken place among | 
the electors of Jedburgh, but in one inference we cannot be wrong ;—they have | 
tried the Whigs and Radicals in the management of their local concerns, and | 
have taken the first opportunity of getting md of them.—London Paper. 
Newark.—Some wicked rhyming variet, not having the fear of a Xantippe 
before bis eyes, did stick on the door of a maiden lady (yclep'd the ghost), on 
Tuesday last, the following doggere| rhyme, the lady with her sisters having been | 
ejected from the house, whether for the crime mentioned we know not :— | 
“ This house to let, 
Inquire yithin ; 
The're all turned out 
For drinking gin.” 


to the ignorance as to its course and capabilities prevailing arnong Europeans. 
Of late years, however, it has been partially explored by Capt. Chesney and 
others, and a more civilized government having been established by the Pacha 
of Egypt, along part of its banks, and in the north of Syria, by which Europeans 
approach it, the idea of re-opening its waters to commercial enterprise has been 


suggested, and there is reason to hope, that by the beginning of the month of | 


May next year, the steam-boats now building in this port will be floating down 
its streams to the Persian Guif. They are to leave Liverpool in December; to 
proceed in the first place to Scandaroon on the coast of Syria, from thence up 
the river Orontes, past Antioch, for about a hundred miles; are then tobe taken 
in pieces, conveyed across the north of Syria in waggons, tu Bir, onthe Euphrates, 


where they are again to be pat together, in time to proceed down the Euphrates 
in the spring of next year. 

The first object of the expedition will be to make a more accurate survey 
than any that has previously been made of the whole course of the river, from 
Bir to the Persian Gulf. It is pretty well ascertained that the water is suffi- 
ciently deep f " tion in tbe wer part of the river, frum 
Hillab, near ¢t fB , ta Bussorah, near the mouth of the Euphrates 


| land-owners, or our substantial yeomen; nd as to the learning, we search in 
| vain for any of those great names of which Scotland is justly proud. Compare 
| this with the recent display in Perthshire in honour of Sir George Morray, 
| where, out of the reformed constituency of one county alone, 700 are found 
ready and anxious to do honour to a Conservative Representative. And of what 
classes do we find them chiefly made up! Not certainly composed of small 
| fevars, or still smaller shopocracy, but of a body of wealthy merchants, extensive 
land-owners, and sybstantial farmers, the bone and sinew of the body politic 
| No less successful in another county, was the reception which the Hon. Captain 
| Gordon met with from his constitvents. The long list of standard and respect- 

able names that came forward in the cause, is sufficient proof how Conserva- 
| tism is progressing in the north. Such meetings, combined with those in many 


| of the most pupuloas and important counties in Engiand, is the surest gauge by 
whieh to measure the hold which Conservative opinions have taken of the pub- 
lic mind Although tts approach has been marked by no ex ai pa *, no 
empty bravado. not the less secure has been the triamph it bas achieved Leav- 
_ . ° . : . 

ing men to form their own conclusiuns, and to weigh justly the merits of bot 

; ‘ ‘ " . s the « 

j partic by leeds and t by words, tis great surprise to us th the result is 





It must be highly gratifying to the friends of legitimate Monarchy and good . 
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favourable to the true firends of freedom and constitutional liberty. Let Con- | pose, reported the following Resolutions, which having been duly considered, | bead of the colonies, would most oaveredlig bring it out. In this way matters 


servatives, then, be firm, active, and, above all, united; und every thing may be | approved and agreed to, it was Resolved the same shouid be signed by the Chair- | went on until the mom . who had in the 
expected from the good sense and sound judgment that now pervade the move- | man, and published in the next Royal Gazette. v ow i ae . 





interim made a visit to the King, reterned to town. The result of his Lord 
ments of the great body of the people. 1. That the Members of the Bar view with dee ret, the appointment of &: . 

— | a Gentleman from England, who is a total Gianpes te the Pook to fill the ship's mission was reported to be unfavourable to the continuance of the Whigs 
DEATH OF EARL SPENCER—DISSOLUTION OF THE MINISTRY. | important situation of a Judge of the Supreme Court. ia office, and accordingly the following paragraph appeared in the Times of 


The packet ship Europe, Capt. Marshall, from Liverpool, whence she sailed | 2. That the practice which bas prevailed in this Province, for nearly the last | that day »— 
on the 16th of November, arrived yesterday. She brings dates from London | half Centary of selecting Judges from the members of the profession revident We Aare no authority for the important statement which follows, but we have 
aod Liverpool to the 15th of that month. therein, has given just ground to believe, that hitherto, in the opinion of the | every reason to believe that ut is perfectly true. We give it, without any com 

Earl Spencer, the father of Lord Althorp, who was Chancellor of the British | Home Government, the Bar of this Province afforded meu sufficiéntly qualified | ment or amplification, in the very words of the communication, which reached 
Exchequer, having died, Lord Althorp necessarily assumes his seat in the House | '° fill the Judical situation ; and they would fain hope, that the present state of | us at a late hour last hight, or rather at an early hour this morning >-— 
of Lords, and as the office he filled is always held by a Commoner, a substitate | ‘he profession, now greatly increased in numbers, does not furnish any just ‘*The King bas taken the opportunity of Lord Spencer's death to tarn out the 
was necessarily to be found for him in « Member of the lower House.—Thas | grounds for deviating from that practice. ; Ministry ; and there is every reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington bas 
far alone did we roma any alteration would ensue in the British Ministry. ae That pS high aud important nature of the Judicial Sneaiete See held | beeu sent for. The Queen has done it all.” 

t to our astonishment in taking up the last London r—the Times of the | orth as an object of attainment by Members of the Bar, has affor astrong| " 
oh of November—we find in it the following ems go porn to honourable exertion ia the persuits of legal knowledge, and in the | * “os wens 4 appeared in the Chronicle and other morning papers, 

London, Noy. 15.—We have no authority for the important statement which | Practice of the profession; and thet its operation has been highly beneficial as | tn ae —e an ane 9m CORRES . Ae Wipe Sensenaeae 
follows, but we have every reason to believe that it is perfectly true. We give | well to the Bar as the Country ; while the removal of this incentive, in depriving peared in the morning journals of the 15th Nov., the latest papers brought by the 
jt, without any comment or amplification, iu the very words of the communica- the Bar of this prospect of advancement, must necessarily tend to degrade the Europe, we have no means of learning its effect vpon the public mind or indeed 
tion, which reached us at a late hour last night, or rather at an early hour this | Profession at large, and to discourage those, who, by talents and character, have 
neue — | a right to look forward to promotion. 

«« The King has taken the opportunity of Lord Spencer's death to turn out the 4. That a measure of this kind, having a tendency to drive men of honourable | 7 sa 
Ministry ; and there is every reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington has | feeling from the practice of the Law, and to place it in the hands of those, who entuel Catenn OF Er erie, peopeny te peter The eepepE I every loves o 
been sent for. The Queen has done it all.” —Times. are actuated solely by the hope of pecuniary emolument, must have a most | his country is unpleasant, but in the present state of our information, and until 

Should this intelligence prove true, it is indeed most important, as it would | pernicious effect upon the well-being of the Country at large ; to which it is & another arrival, we Must remain in a state of vncertainty. With this view of 
assuredly produce a great change both in the domestic and foreign policy of | Matter of the highest interest, that men of talent, honour and integrity should 
England, but we cannot credit it, for it seems impossible that a Tory ministry | fill the profession. 
could at present carry one single measure through the House of Commons and | 5. That the various modifications of English Law and Practice, which arise 
not being able to do this, how could they carry on the business of Government! | from local circumstances, as well as the numerous enactments of the Provincial | 


of ascertaining ats eruth at all. The cautious language of the Times, will not 
fail to strike the reader and prevent him from placing implicit reliance on the 


the matter, we must be excused from indulging in speculations or im any visions 
of the future on thisteeply important subject 


From the London Morning Chronicle Nov. 16 Legisiature, imperatively require a due course of study, and also experience 1m | |. enagel coloniag papers we have eatracted the proceedings of the Bar in the 
“We have to communicate the astounding intelligence that Lord Melbourne's | ‘8@ Colonial Courts, in order to qualify a Judge satisfactorily to discharge the | Province of New Brunswick, respecting the appointment of a new Judge to 
Administration bas ceased to exist. His Lordship repaired to the King on | portant duties of lis office. | the Supreme Court of that Colony. On the death of the former Chief -‘ustice 


Thursday, and returned last night to announce to his colleaguesthe event. His aor ney we feel bound, as well in justice to the Profession of ge we — | the Hon, Judge Chipman was called to that office, an appointment which gave 
wry 4 | we pram eames ny ban ys with Lord M.’s wag iY oe rape ante 5 wrt mn hy rom dA Bee Pio Ken etn general satisfaction, as no man in the Province was more capable, or had 
but he let it be understood that he considered it an end with the late Earl Spen- ate, a . 2 "| st | B , , ’ 
: 2 t ronger claims ut in filling the vacancy caused by Mr, Chipman's prome 
cer, and the consequent removal of the Erecams Ear! to the House of Lords. ee Aa pen Age eye , omg ” ~~ ee the | tion, his Majest ‘s Ministers were not so fortunate, since they deviated from 
«“ The Duke of Wellington haa, we believe, been with the King ; but what iarit fc G A! some other mark o ; is NKoyal favour, tre ’ ye: ’ P 

course will be held we know not. It is probable that an attempt will be made = ~ 0 ; ~ ~- eman recently appointed ; and at the same time to re a ry © | the usual custom of selecting a person in the colony, an eon Lew 6 gentleman 
to disunite the Whigs and Reformers, by holding out terms to some of them to h af , ar of New-Brunswick the gracious countenance and protection which it | from England unacquainted with the laws of the province. ‘This is the matter 
join a comprehensive Administration. But no Administratioa which hesitates rte comer free That bie Excell ee en oo 

, s lai ‘ d . ved, That his Excelle e Lie yoverd ° : 
to nafs ply es Ape donate wht en age pore = spectfully requested to forward such Momerial with such remarks as his Ex- | founded their petition to the King 
sup _ 2 1 itates to relorm the urch | “ | 4 ot a 
of England has any claim to the support of a Literal. No administration which | ory Ae — as eae to make thereupon. — , In viewing this subject upon broad and general grounds, and without re 
refuses to do pation fe the dissenters can have any claim to the support of any | | s dnelivedl te ‘Addr mares A nag no pramnllng pose og veh a | ference to the particulars of the case in question, we should assume—that the 

tatesman. But the Co t } ‘ ress to the Throne, founded upon the foregoin ’ 
bids. + analy and they dare eee we wn prey mii T which having been duly considered and approved, was ordered to be engrossed 
v. Mi : : ‘ , for Signature by the Members of the Bar th hout the Province 
Melbourne’s Ministry who joins the Conservatives, on vague promises of liberal 8 y . = ear Sarougnee ‘- . , , . 
measures, is a traitor and should be accounted such. Let the friends of liberal CHARLES J. PETERS, Attorney General, Chairman gative, and if we deprive him of his prerogative, we may as well deprive him 
j 


| complained of by the gentlemen of the Bar alluded to, and on which they have 


right of appointment being vested in the crown, the crown is not answerable to 


| any authority for the exercise of ite rightful function. It is the King's prero- 


measures enly held together, and they must be successful. D. S. Rosrnson, Secretary. | of his crown and his Kingly office at once. ‘Thus much for the Sovereign's 
SPAIN. . 


: . . | From the Montreal Gazette. 

Bayonne, Nov. 5.—Gen. Mina entered Pampeluna on Thursday the 30th | RPRT -_ : , 
ult. at 7 o'clock in the evening, but did not make his arrival known until the Ist | 7 er. ences tale ial 
inst. The General thought proper to repair thither incog, in order to avoid the} gi, __} beg leave publicly :e atnowiebe’ ear obligation to you, for present- 
feasts which the inhabitants were preparing for him, and took up his residence ng my petition to the Sonte of Oséneneas 4 the Ist of August ion. complain- 
in a private house of the town, to the great mortification of the ladies of Pam-| ing of the abusive and unconstitutional exercise of the powers of the Assembly 
peluna, who had handsomely furnished the Palaiso for his reception. | of Lower Canada, in the malicious and vindictive vote of a majority in that 

London, Nov. 14.—Our Bayonne correspondent trausmits to us a copy of the 


| body, excluding me, under frivolo i i 
j : : : } ’ us pretexts, during five sessions thereof, in the : 
proclamation of General Mina on entering on his command.—He promises par- nanaae of two oe me hom neat shovetn tc whieh I was entitled by the | “Ppointment, to cont his constitutional advisers in the Cabinet, and to be 
. , 
don and oblivion to the insurgents who should submit, but declares a war of | suffrages of the independent freeholders of Gaspé—depriving me of the com- | guided in great part by their recommendations and counsel; and these ad 
extermination against the contumacious. Some disturbances had taken place | mon rights of > . . . ' : : ’ 
. . | ghts of my fellow-subjects in the Province—and proscribing me visers are constitutionally bound to give the Sovereign that advice which 
in Catalonia. On other points the Carlists were displaying renewed activity. | | * : 
Th f th f the C > am determined to bring, if possible, this application to a result, in obtaining 
e accounts of the success of the Carlist troops in the Basque Provinces | an expression of the sense of the House of Commons, or & Committee of it, on 
are also fully confirmed. The perplexed state of the Queen's government as 4 


} 

the matter complained of, and will presume to count upon your further aid, on 
represented by our Madric correspondent, and published by us a few days since, renewing in Feta of a fists of Pastiament oo petision to be heard at | 8POt who are more conversant with the duties of the office about to be filled, 
neither appears exaggerated, and urless—as he observes would be the probable | ; : 


: the bar of the House, or before a Cow ' than others who may be sent from a distance, it would seem to be the duty of the 
consequence—she throws herself entirely into the hands of the ultra-liberal It is of importance, in a pain Nehrmer pate ye yet to every subject of the Minister i I ; t tt . the ad tration of ee to 
party, her government must speedily have an end, nor does it seem to us at all : ss . ECT IN CUCR TED IAPOTLARS /CNSES G8. hS Geen 7 ’ 


fri ha sap wold ve be Beh, Empire, th «precedent of the etaodnaryaatre fared 7 mae is election acoiingy. Thi, would appt, bas Oui bar he 
J . 


ANOTHER CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE. gance of its doings, should not be suffered to pass without revision by the high- | practice under the ory ree, and the deportere from it in tle camp fe 
The Normandy arrived yesterday from Havre, she brings papers to the 16th ult. | est authority of the realin, nor escape the reprobation and contempt, to which a | only another impressive illustration of Whig patronage. Asa general rule, we 
It will be perceived Ly the extracts we give te esta that a ean Ministry perversion of the Constitution to unworthy purposes, will ever subject the per- | think—that the important law appointments in colonies should be made from 
has been dissolved, and that the cause has probably been a determination on the | Pere'ors 8 the estimation of the British public, and I will fulfil my part of the | persons who are natives, or whe have been reedents of the Coloniés sufficiently 


part of the King to eause the Bill for indemnity to this country to be presented | abe with whatsoever personal inconvenience to myself it may be attended, 7 long to become aequainted with its laws; although we do not deny that there 


> submitting, f i 5 House y " ; 

in the same form as before to Mr ane at their ensuing session. camagereee vesbedre ot tase ao de tne potest ot og ee of Lower | ™&y he exemptions from this ons Political objections may exist, party spirit 
. : : 2 ’ > .1..., | Canada, relying, to substantiate my complaint that it is at once unconstitutional | may intervene, or want of qualification prevail to such an extent as to outweigh 
a 6 nace pany wi Ng ee ager y ey toma mtr gar | and malicious, upon no other evidence than that relied upon by itself in my con- | all the advantages of local information. In such cases an eminent person from 

the Council, the Minister of War, who has also performed the daties ad interim | demnation—upon its own public acts—and upon the nvowal of the motives bY | England, untrammelied by party, or uncommitted in politics, would be the 


of Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Ministers of the Marine, of the Finances, which it was sotented, eo roourced bey Meetl 08 Be Gam Maumee. fittest occupant of the vacant office. In fine, we should say that the Colonia} 


; : . Its judgments, I am well aware, are i ible by any authority but its own, 
ae! ecu ons + seat tendered their resignations to the King, which bis | nor jg it with a view to the practical reversal of thie, but to hold i up to public ; Minister is bound to pursue this course, unless objections of an insuperable na 
ajesty accepted. " 


r . * ; , hat I recur to Parliament. The injury done me is indeed not of a nature | ture should exist, which would render an appointment from home necessary.— 
The Constitutionnel mentions only four Minist h —_* : yury , 
de Bassano, and Messrs. Teste, Passy, aad Charles ay ye Seater 4 | to be now undone or repaired, even by itself—nor if it were, could I expect that | We are not aware that such a state of things prevailed in the province of New 


Thursday evening, after M. Dupin’s dinner, the Ministry still existed and as- | oie emaaer Sean os Gnantinin alae intenae tee hed, a | Branswick when the recent appointment was made 
sembled in Council. There the first important question submitted to the | denounced, tried, condemned and punished without hearing, nor merely without 
ae — the oe ond + tee on claimed a the United States, was discus- hearing, but positi¥ely refusing to hear any thing like defence or vindication Mr. Galt —Some of our daily contemporaries, we observe, are under the 
sed. It appears that the Doctrinary coterie although expelled from the Cabinet, i =i ition i j | impression that Mr. Galt is again in Canada. This is a mistake—he te 
was still powerful enough to give ascendancy to its opinions, since the bill for ym pega ta elie ye Re owe md na tll a Gentine yang 

25 millions, precisely as it had been rejected by the Chamber was recommended. 


discredit a mob, much more a Legislative body, could so far return to reason as | still athome and has lately returned to Scotland tw breathe bis native air, 
This was enough to enable the new Ministry to foresee what was in store for 


to reverse their decree. a change which has been attended with happy results, since he has ma- 
itin future. Moreover, many circumstances contributed to show that obstacles Yet the grievance will, in some sort, be redreseed by ite exposure before the terially improved in health, The Mr. John Cait lately appointed collector 
of.every kind would be raised. The cold reception, and the bustling intrigues 


| 
authority to which I have appealed, but not until all redress or reconsideration . . 
) a al of the port of Goderich, on Lake Huron, is the son of the novelist, who not 
of the Palace, diplomatic susceptibilities artfully excited the hostile attitude of | 08 & Ged boon denied ene by Cin Assumity letiantag te—tene ty eulfenting to tbe 
the Doctrinary press. 


test of public opinion in Britain, the piece of unparalleled mockery of all jus- long since arrived in Canada. The excellent governor, Sir John Colborne, has, 
The pitiful conspiracy on ’Change for the purpose of crushing the Cabinct by 


tice, by which the Assembly of Lower Canada has deprived a British subject of | with feelings and sentiments of the utmost kindness, given the son the ap- 
: . - his best rights—the mode of trial which those obnoxious to and to be proscribed | pointment just alluded to, wh 
a fall of 20 centimes, perhaps, also the presence in the Council of a Member ; . , | ee 9, Who is a person, we understand, fully competent to 
of the former Ministry, all had concurred to excite that distrust, that uncertainty | = paternal. cP tom t+ ono bed rvbecron Sesleri ns hadhen Ae a 


~ - , , f opinion, when opposed to the views of the leading demagogues in it—and | 
of the future, which was again increased by the want of homogeneity among | - P ete | We havecopied Mr. Christie's Letter from the Montreal Gazette, and shall 
the new Members. One of the Ministers, whom the Upposition hailed as a | the purposes to which in this Province a Constitution. modelled after that of ’ 


; alc ‘ ‘ ’ s be glad to see the subject again before the Imperial Parliament. 
guarantee in the Council and as pledge of better times, M. Passy, we say ap- | ee ence ee oe cb er + mt | 


peared too much absorbed by these obstacles. Upon these however he ought nen of Gaspé, Lower Canada, Oct. 16, 1834. Mr. Knowles's new play, the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, bas been pro- 


to co —— — —— ~- geri be ; duced for the firet time at the Park theatre this week, and, like every other pro- 
e anathema hurled against the Ministry, by one of the gravest organs of | Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 64 a 64 per cent. prem, " ‘ ; 
the Opposition (the Courrier Francais) seemed to have produced an unfavour- : Coattomes Ho gifted exthan, with complete weeste "tt to 6 story to the tiem of 


able impression on the mind of a man who nevertheless had been accustomed | : PRR ADL BIOW Queen Biisstoth, and rrarteny with sceurscy the state of society at that pe- 
to apie he - convictions the transitory sweets of popularity, which can be * riod, the Queen herself being introduced. The language and the peculiarly 
only rendered durable by knowing how to lose it, in case of need, in order to re- | on | quaint style of expression used at that period, are happily adopted by Mr. 
coveritanew. Bethisas itmay. M. Passay thought he saw, and we are on 7 NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1834 <3 | Knowles ; they clothe his own beautiful choaghte end Maconens the com of 


this occasion of his opinion. a contradiction bet the pri | hich he} : r, i 

maintained, and the aioe ihe ties the alee eee idee diabeneee a Since our last the Europe has arrived from Liverpool, and the Normandue the epoch, and, like the portraits of the youthful beauties of that time, present 

He firmly stated that he could not consistently present as a Minister a bill which | from Havre, by which we have received accounts from both England and | us with the delicious freshness of youth, arrayed in the garb of the time. No 

he had opposed as a deputy. He insisted, with the most honourable eagerness, | France to the 15th ult. | other artist could have given us any thing half so skilful. The author himself 

ons samepe fying in the face of the Chamber to reproduce, without asin-| ‘These accounts are in the highest degree important, as they apprize us of the | took the part of Lord Wilford, which he well sustained ; the other performers 

a _aeen, 0 tay rejected by the most significant enagersty. Messrs. Teste dissolution of the ministry in both countries. That of France, under the Duke | were much more perfoct in their parts the second night, and acquitted themselves 

and Charles Dupin seem to have supported M. Passy in this struggle, wherein ; 

the word “ resignation,” which is the veto of every honest Minister, was several of Bassano, had only been completed a few days when it fell to pieces, and all | to the satisfaction of the audience. 

times pronounced. The Council was broken up, and Messrs. Teste and Passy | W4* chaos again ; at the last date nothing was done towards a reorganization, | Miss Jarman made her appearance on Wednesday in the character of Juliet ; 

poving previously concerted together, sent in their resignations at midnight. M. | to the accomplishment of which impediments existed on all sides. ‘The cause Mr. Terran, her husband, playing Romeo. ‘The debit, we understand, was very 

bys — on hearing of the fact, very early on the following morning sent assigned for this new disruption, is the American question of Indemnity, so co- | successful, and confirmed all the accounts the public had previously heard of 

at tee ee aes the et angemeed —_ piously treated of in the President's Message. If this be so, Louis Philippe is | the talent of the fair debatante. Mr. Ternan is a very pleasing and gentlemanly 

possible. To complete the aiiaetiaien of the oftain, M. Bresson, whose ac- | ©2¢™mpt from all blame in the non-fulfilment of the Treaty, and the French nation, person on the etage, and has always been a favourite. They appear to-night in 

ceptance was guaranteed, is doubtless on his road to Paris, and will learn on the | or rather its representatives, are in fault. On the nation, then, rests the responsi- the Hunchback. 

frontier that there is but one resignation more to give in. His return to Berlin | bility. From these unavoidable failures of the King to perform his engage- | Mr. Mathews’ first appearance in Boston was inost triamphant ; s crowded 

ot as Gets a ee by nega yg he is innocent | ments the state of public feeling in France on the subject may be surmised, and highly respectable audience assembled, who welcomed him with the warmest 
7 on, in which $ participated with him. : . ; i } ‘ ' dence of 
The Impartial netishs the tesiguetion of the feet Ministers motioned by the | The death of Earl Spencer, in England, will necessarily lead to some change | plaudits Mr. M. himself was deeply affected at this gratifying ev es 


Constitutionnel, and adds :-—* J was asserted last night that M. Thiers, who in the Cabinet, because his son, Lord Althorp, now Chancellor of the Exche- | teem for his personal and professional character. 


right, a right which must be preserved untramelied and unsullied, or the 
Constitution is invaded, and the government of the British empire loses ite 
essence and ceases tobe what it is 

But in the exereise of this power every good King of England—and no 
better King ever sat upon the throne than his present majesty—ases the im 
portant right with the greatest caution and tenderness, and with the sincerest 
\love of justice; it & therefore usual for the Sovereign before making the 








is most conducive to his own honour and the happiness of his sabjects. Now, 
then, if in filling law vacancies in the Colonies, persons can be selected on the 






































seems to have become an indispensable personage, was charged to re-construct quer and Leader in the House of Commons, by his father's death becomes 4 — 


- Cabinet. Bet however strong may be the wish to collect again the elements | Peer of the realm, and takes his seat in the House of Lords. This of necessity g Spree femme ad Py, = ay mr aah te Sop eamte. 

He ee pee ond Go neg ene aa — tee a — } calls for a new Chanceller of the Exchequer, a bird not to be caught every day Conteste—1, cee hs “hisitios 2, Leaden ; gg a “pf rmation om a 
—but we should despair of nothing. We have been ’ . ‘ lb ember- | Rem; 4B Sketches; Je Tayi i Na ino, &, 

also informed that Count Mole has declared in the most positive manner that in the songlese groves of Whig statesmanship, ~ond — merc fo “ | Living is ory } of Birds; 7, trae Bout of Marne: 6, The Ha! 

he will never consent to come into any Cabinet, and has expressed the utmost | '@*#ment is felt in filling the vacancy and otherwise repairing the breach | |) Len Prophecy, a Tale; 9, Philliphaugh ; 1, Canes for Little Girls; 11, Effects 

disgust at the intrigues to which he has been a witness during the last fort-| made in the Cabinet. ‘The news of the desth of Earl Spencer reached | ah i mad health. ¥ a 7. Sian,» Ane a. 

” a a fe annum ady + ; . 
— | London on the 10th of November; ee that time oe the a of person obtaeung hire pa ted > a An ~~ + get will be ont yA . nth 
] y float, many new Cabinets formed by tin. 
COLONIAL LAW APPOINTMENTS Be > ee en ee . ee 4 


Ata Meeting of the Bar, beld in the Court House in Fredericton, on Wednesday | the editorial fraternity, who in all a a 7 ai pa ye | "The feet monthly part > ready for delivery, price 124 cents, 
the 22d day of October, 1834 | assumed infallibility, By some, Mr. Spring Kice was taken from | | ~- . = 
: 1 : . > NKLIN L RY OF MO N LITERATURE.—This da 
Present.—The Attorney General, the Advocate General, Mr. Sanders, K. ©. | Culonial office, and created Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Lords Althorp y re _ : py the A fae ede idk cont. y  pob- 


ue J. A. Street, Mr. Parker, Mr. W. T. Peters. Mr A. L,. Street, Mr. Putnam, | and Mulgrave were alternately sent to the Admiralty and the Colonies This| Parts! and2 already publixhed, const of Tales from the English Annuals for 
t. Robinson, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Cleary, Mr. C. P Wetmore, Mr. A. K. 8. | 








, a5 , tee ances Bulwer's “Last Days of Pompeii. This work being 
, | snnear . le, unt ed by th in ers that Mr. Spring | 1835, aod Part 2 commences I 
Wetmore, Mr. Dibblee, Mr. Wright, Mr. J. M. Robinson, Mr. Perley, Mr. J.\ °??”* od very qienelile, ent! semmades Sy Se ye Somepapere Gat Sy. Syria | stereotyped, back Numbers can always be hed. 
W. Char iler, Mr. Berton, Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Fisher, Mr SMeodbem ys? | Rice would never regain his seat in the House of Commons through the borough Persous wicking to bere a oes ae at ee Sao ae + were ohn 
The Attorney General in the Chair j of Cambridge, and that if there was such a thing as latent rebellion in the | Sine he Wadeworth 111 Fulton street. ee , ster 54 
" . . . Ti . ae or ’ ‘ u pea “ 
The Advocate General, from a Committee previously appointed for that pur- | West Indies, the appointment of the author of Matilda and other novels to the | Pubushed Weekly, by WALLIS & NEWEL. 
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on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and t 


acientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most eflicient weekly journals in the English language. 
In its details, the Atvrow will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 


Europe, and other parts of the globe In its lighter portions will be fuund most 


able for their lively and sparkling talent, selected with a diligence and care that has drawn forth general approbation. Any thing that tends in the remotest 
degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the most respectable 
and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables ef most of the literary persons on the North American Continent. 


es E a 
PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ALBION. 
(NEW SERIES} 4 
The third volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1835. 
This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established Twelve Years, and has 
obtained a repniation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of ite founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Proprieter, 











She Alvion. 


eo 


o throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 


amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so remark- 
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left in the Spanish Peninsula, they will be found among the peasantry— 
among that class alone. With Palmella at the head of affairs, the el oe 


regeneration will be slow, it will encounter at every step, from this temporisin, 
master of expedients, a treacherous support, more dangerous than open eppesition 
Palmella, however he may assume the tone of a liberal, is an absolutist “ 
beart.” 

“ The hopes of the country then,” I said, “are in Jose da Silva Carvalho 1» 
“Most unquestionably,” said the Spaniard; ‘Jose da Silva Carvatho ‘th 
modern Pombo! of Portugal, is a man of vast comprebensire genius, and petha “4 
the only one in that kingdom capable of regenerating ber. He ie a lawyer : 
profession, was a distinguished! member of the Cortes in 1821, and the cabo, 
of several political works writien in a style of great elegance, and remarkstie 
for their bold and enlightened views. He was long in exile, and latterly, I h 


i. ay 
been told, redoced to great distress.” ° 





Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific ard Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 


wels, &e. &e , are faithfully recorded 
the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. Atthe endof each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 

The Axeton is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, on a 
Six Dollare Per Annum, payable in advance 

Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York 


PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD 


This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAN 


It was established about two years since, and its third volume, will begin with the year 1835. 


expectation of the Proprietor 


large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at 


VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 
D, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 
Its success has been highly flattering, and fully satisfies the 





The Emierant is intended for the vee of the numerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three King- 
dome; the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agriculwural, and Manufacturing Districts, as well asthe mighty Metropolis of England. The Internal Im- 


provements, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, rema 
of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &c. &c., all arranged under 
obtain aceess to the English papers. 


rkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 
distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot 


The polities of the Emicranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any feeling of party spirit whatever. 
It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar Street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
The extensive circulation of the Emiorawt among people from the Old Couatry, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying 


information to persons lately arrived in this country. 


uy As the Axaton is published on Saturday, and the Eaioranr on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 


Purope twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. 


or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH A SPANISH LIBERAL. 
Dow Paoro—Parmerta—Steva Carvatno—Satrpanna—Menpizanac. 

« The hing of terrors has again levelled his fatal dart at the house of Braganza,” 
said I, addressing my Spanish friend; ‘ Don Pedro D’ Alcantara has closed his 
eventful career, and sleeps with his fathers.” 

“ The life of the ex-cmperor and liberator,” he replied, ‘* was indeed as event- 
ful and romantic as any that the page of modern history can present. Driven 
in early youth by the insatiable ambition and the victorious arms of Napoleon 
across the Atlantic, his subsequent career offers a splendid and instructing 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune. He founded one empire—dismembered 
another—oetroya three constitutions—abdicated two crowns—ploecked another 
from the brow of his veurping brother; and, after liberating the land of his 
birth from tyranny and oppression, after nobly propelling her in the great route 
of freedom and civilization, he terminated his eventful and glorious life amid the 
scenes of his infancy and youth—sinking into the arms of death in the very 
same room in which he was born.” 

* Yes,” remarked, “ with all his faults—and his warmest admirers cannot 
Ue blind to them—the pen of the future histerian will award a proud place to 
this prince in the page of history.” 

** The life of Don Pedro,” continued my companion, * must be divided into 
two parts; like a pendulum it vibrated between good and evil; but the last two 
yoars of hie life have shed so bright a balo around his memory that it casts into 
the shade the faults of his youth. His career in Brazil exhibits ali those dark 
phases, which the examples of his family, and his own neglected and vicious 
education, were so Jamentably calculated to produce, and neutralized the many 
fine qualities, and allowed to remain undeveloped the talents, with which he was 
eo liberally gifted by nature.* 

“ Nursed in the cradle of absolutism, haughty, impetuous, and selfwilled, a 
slave to all the fiery passions of youth, that had never felt the reins of discipline 
or control—we saw him, at one time, leading a revolutionary movement; at 
another, yiekting with an ill grace to his own concessions, when the spirit of the 
times rendered it imperative to bow to the revolutionary exigencies of his peo- 
ple; and, finally, he abdicated in a pet his imperial crown, like a second Sylla, 
disgusted with the love of sway, and abandoned, really without any adequate 
reason, hie Brazilian empire. Up to that moment, Europe—and with just reason 
—had conceived no very favourable opinion of the imperial Maestro, who used 
to distribute with one hand his own productions to an orchestra of negro and 
mulatto slaves, and with a whip in the other, to stand over them and punish any 
blender ip theirexecotion, Again, his conduct to bis amiable consort, the em- 
press Leopoidina— 

“Proud Austria's mournful flower ;"’ 
the open disregard of all delicacy and propriety he exhibited in his berson with 
the celebrated Condessa dos Santos, whom he created the first lady of honour 
to her whoee feelings it was his duty to respect, rouses the indignativo of every 
generous mind: but, since his return to Europe, from the very moment that he 
repaired to the ocean ruck of 'Terceira, that last asylum of Portugvese liberty 
—from the moment that, to use the expression of the gallant Villa Flor, *he 
threw aside the imperiat mantle for the uniform of the grenadier,’ the conduct 
of Pedro was the antithesis of his former life, as magnanimous, moral, and 
brilliant ae it was before dark, selfish, and depraved. ‘To his firmness and activity, 
the successful issue of the Portuguese struggle may in a great measure be 
attributed ; harassed by financial difficulties which exercised so marked an in- 
floence over the fortune of the campaign; assailed by cabal and intrigue ; 
exposed to ingratitude, and accused of ulterior designs, which he never for a 
moment entertained, he alone was firm, and never despaired of success. When 
al! appeared lost, when the further protractiomof the struggle was considered 
* Tis tutors, the Padre Antonio d'Arrabida and Mr. R idemacker, used to speak 
in the highest terms of the natural abilities of this prince. By the former he was im- 


pressed with that sentiment of prety which so distinguished him through life. He 
evnoed a very early taste for mochatics, and several specimens of his skill are shewn 
atthe Rie; but his most decided talent was for musi 


sic, Among other pieces, he 
compoeed a mars and an opera. Don Pedro pe esessed great muecnlar strength, ar 
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madness, he obstinately refused to evacuate Oporto; and to the urgent remon- 
strances of his ministers and his staff, he nobly replied that he would conquer or 
die ;—and nobly did he consummate his holy enterprise ; while his end was as 
heroic as his life had been unfortunate. How touching, how affecting, were the 
last moments of the dying emperor! His adieus to the army breathed the 
spitit uf a gallant soldier. His advice to his daughter to celebrate her assumption 
of the reins of government by a general amnesty, betrayed Christian charity, 
and deep political wisdom. As the tide of life was fast ebbing. the scenes of 


le confessed to his physician the efforts he had made to overcome the evil 
effects of his vicious education, and pointed to himself as an example of the 
danger of neglecting the moral and intellectual culture,of youth. It was his 
own funeral oration which the gallant Pedro pronounced ; and posterity, while it 
laments his faults, will do ample justice to his numerous virtues.” 
** Peace to his ashes !’’ I here ejaculated. 
I fear, produce great changes iv the affairs of Portugal, and par conire coup, in 
that of the whole Peninsula ; for in spite of the national antipathies and rivalry 
of the two people, their destinies are very closely connected. Iam far from 


now look upon that kingdom asa political £1 Dorado, in which all the miracles 
of a constitutional monarchy are to be realized. Up to this moment the consti- 
tutions given to that kingdom, good or bad, complete or incomplete, have pro- 
duced nothing beyond a large display of national vanity and inflated and targid 
parliamentary eloquence. Hitherto, the Chambers have played no very dis- 
tinguished part. Again, the system of finance imposed upon the administration 
of a country so long a prey to civil war, is one which, in states whose fortunes 
and credits are well established, would produce serious consequences. The 
queen's party, too, is torn by faction—the Miguelites, active, numerous, and 
burning for revenge. While in the midst of this state of things, the only spirit 
who could exercise a decided influence in the march of events, and repress the 


not consider Palmella @ la hauteur des circonstances.” 

* Nor are you mistaken,” replied my Spanish friend. “ Palmetla is, I admit, 
one of the most astute diplomatists in Europe, but one more calculated to shine 
at a congress of sovereigus, to be the ornament of an ultra-diplomatic clique, 
presided overgby that ‘Falleyrand in petticoats, Princess Lieven, than to contro! 
the fury of contending factions, or to lead a grand political movement. His 


than with the bold, liberal, and comprehensixe views of an enlightened states- 
man; for Palmellais a disciple of the Metternich schoo), was one of the framers 
of the Holy Alliance, and long one of the most devoted champions of abso- 
lutism, at whose very name freedom trembled. 
the French call force de caractére, was strikingly evinced by his abject cowardice 
at Oporto in 1828. His superb No! to Napoleon at Bayonne, in the year 1808, 
proved the grave of his energy.” 

| “His superb No! Tam ignorant to what rou allude.” 

* During the conferences in that city, at the period when Napoleon meditated 
the conquest of the Peninsula, and uniting it under one crown, he one day asked 
| Paimetia if he were one of those Portuguese prepared to become a Spaniard 7 
|* No!” replied the Count, sternly 











; Palmella gave me yesterday a superb No!” 

; ‘* Then,” I remarked, “ with the Duke de Palmelia at the head of affairs. we 
| must expect to see the juste-milicu the order of the day in Portngal, which, after 
| all, considering the defective political education of the Portuguese people is, 
| perhaps, the best that could for the present be adopted.” 


“T am sorry to see,” said the Don, “ that you share in that popular fallacy— 


that political sopbism, which maintains that 
| requires the exercise of such consummate 
What is there, let me ask of you, either in the theory or in the practice of a 
| constitutional form of government which the sound common sense of mankind 


the rational enjoyment of freedom 


cannot easily master? The obstacle in Spain and Portugal, and almost ever: 
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Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R.Clench, vp. »., Niagara; H. | 


his past existence appeared to flit before the imagination of the dying ptince, | 


“The death of this prince will, | 


thinking that all is yet over in Portugal, although some people there are who | 


aspirations of rival factions, has been snatched away—I say the only, for 1 do | 


genius is more familiar with the tortuous wiles, the Machiavelism of diplomacy, 


His total deficiency of what | 


Napoleon was not displeased with this btunt | 
| firmness, and he said the next day to Cambaceres.— Certes, the Count de | 


| 
3 | 
sagacity aod ripened intelligence. | Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, 


“In which,” J replied, “he was not singular; one and all of your Spanish 
and Portuguese leading liberals have drunk deeply of the cup of adversity 
‘Torreno, reduced to begeary in Paris, was relieved by the romantic generosity of 
a courtezan, formerly a favourite of Napoleon's. Palmeila, so long accustomed 
to the luxurious profusion of our Tory patricians, was latterly, to use a Sporting 

| phrase, * without a dump,’ and as no credit is ever given at the ‘ Travellers,’ was 
reduced to do penance—dining it cannot be called—at a little restaure 
by a Frenchman, who was formerly his cook ; while Silva Carvalho, it 
was actually obliged to dispose of part of his wardrobe, pour metire en 
Oporto.” 

Me Well,” said the Spaniard with a smile, “ ¢empora mutantur ; Torreno has 
become a millionaire by his recent operations in the funds. Palmelia also, it is 
said, has pocketed from thirty to forty thousand pounds by his speculations buy. 
sales, and has moreover received confiscated conventual property, {o the amount 
of two hundred contos, to indemnify him for his losses in the sacred cause of 
liberty and his country. And I hope Silva Carvalho, too. has also taken care of 
himself.” 

I made for answer—* Giaffer, the most incorruptible of viziers while jn os. 
fice, never failed to send one thousand pieces of gold every day from the 
treasury to his own home ; and * Virius post mummos"’ has so long been the 
creed of your Portuguese employés, that they looked upon peculation as ths 
French do upon the violation of chastity. Etant connu c'est peu de chose 

| n'étant pas connu ce n'est rien.” , 
| Buta truce to this mauvaise plaisantric—What is your opinion of General 
Saldanha, who, with the Conde de Taipa, now heads the Portuguese Opposi- 

tion ?” 
| * He is a brave and a good soldier,” replied my companion, “but a mMaurais 

politique, rash and impetuous ; he would carry every political question as he 
would a redoubt la baionette en avant. He is no match for the wily Palmella 
who has fairly outmancovred and driven him into the ranks of the Oppusition " 

«There is one man whom in your catalogue raisonné of Portuguese distingués 
you have most unaccountably passed over in silence ; one, too, who after ail is 
! the real hero of the Portuguese revolution.” 

** And pray who is he to whom you award that distinguished and honourable 
title t” 

‘* Mendizabel the financier, whom J believe is a countryman of your own.” 

+ ———m Tienes razonamigo! Mendizabel is a Spaniard and an honour to his 
| country, and it must be confessed that his zeal and his skilful financial comb; 
| nations were mainly instrumental in bringing the contest to a favourable issue 
| You perhaps recollect that no sooner had Don Pedro put himself at the head of 
the Portuguese emigration at Terceira, than negotiations were opened with the 
bourses of London and Paris, in order to raise the sinews of war. [ovis 
Philippe, who saw in the cause of Donna Maria the eventuality of a crown for 
one of his sons, promised assistance, and even—Miralile dictu !—to open his 
| own strong box on the occasion. But when he found that the young Duk: 
of Leuchtenburg was preferred to the Duke of Nemours, the ardour of the citi. 
| zen-king suffered a reffroidissement, which soon degenerated into neglect and 
| insult. 
| England on the other hand, in deference to Ferdinand, played the neutral — 
| Thus abandoned by these two powers, it was the London and Paris stock ex. 
changes which decided the fate of Portugal ; and here it was that Mendizabel, 
by his consummate skill in finance, and by his straight forward and honourable 
bearing, proved a host in himself ; but it is not in that point alone that Portugal 
owes to this generous Spaniard a deep debt of gratitude. It was by his advice 
that she has entered on that financial career which forms so splendid a contrast 
with that of Spain. Mendizabel has shewno himself as profound a politician as 
a skilful financier—again he has constantly stood forward as the advocate of 
the claims of the numerous foreign adventurers in the Queen's army whose 
services have been so soon forgotten, and by the assistance he rendered her go- 
vernment was the means of preventing a serious é¢meute that might have led to 
the most disastrous circumstances.”’ 

“It would be fortunate for Spain,” I remarked, “ had she the benefit of his 
advice. What a melancholy feature does the aspect of that coontry present '— 
the follies, the baseness, nay the downright dishonesty of her legislature, has 
disgusted Europe.” 
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EAL ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED AND COLLECTED 
THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farms 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses in Cincinnati, some of which will be 
disposed of low for cash, 
A first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now in operation, 
worthy the attention of speculators. 
Capitalists desirous of loaning money upon mortgage, or the best persona! security, 
can obtain 10 per cent. interest. 
Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Letters (post paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
References—D. Gano, Esq., N. Langworth, Esq., and C, Fox, Esq. 
| [Oct 4-lemtf] 


TEXAS. 
COLONY OF THE RIO GRANDE AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY. 
| iO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS.—A large expedition for this fine Colony 
will sail from this port in (all) January, under the immmediate superintendence 
| and personal direction of the Empresario Doctor Jchn Charles Beales, who, accom- 
| panied by his family, is erecting a private residence upon the lands, and going to es- 
tablish himself permanently on the grant. Persons purchasing lands in this healthy 
and rich tract, will have them in fee simple, and their titles guaranteed. Information 
will be afforded, and maps of the Colony, together with a printed description of the 
| climate, resources, and general face of the country, made by persons who have visited 
the lands, can be furnished, on application to the Secretary. 

Terms,—Ten cents an acre for the land. Steerage passage for a single man, $15; 
for man and wife, $25 ; and $5 for every child (save infants) under 14 years of age; 
| and $10 each for each chila over thatage, Passengers provide theirown provisions; 

and ought to be supplied with bread-stuffs, and groceries, sufficient to last them for 
| the first half year they will be upon the grant. Englishmen are likely to settle upon 
| the lands: the Empresario Dr. Beales and the government surveyor, (who also reste 
upon the property,) are Englishmen by birth and education. The above terms wi! 
not hold for above 3 months, as the price of lands will then be raised. Apply (if by 
| letter, post paid) between the hours of 4 and 64 every afternoon, to Dr. Beales, 5! 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Secretary and Coun- 
[Oct. 25, tf.] 


VANO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 

offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached te 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangy canas 
| —for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

Also a splendid couniry seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domaia in the European style. 
| For farther particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
| Law, Uuea, N. Y., and refers to 

J. B. Watsret, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Ronexr Swarr, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York 


\ ADEIRA WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals from Madeira, re 
ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops com - 
the .inest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order. They 
will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving 25 af 
| portunity that has seldom beenoffered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine c 
an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an examination of it. aby 
| "They have also on hand a small stock of Madcira Wine, imported Groct ome bd 
| way of India, of the best old London particular, and of extra age and quality, allfr 
} the oldand respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 
Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Brosd st_ 
ARWICK & Co. .gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeliet 
Ottice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Lane.) _" 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, ot ” 
| this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 


each month. : 
} l. 
Ships. Masters. From Liverpeo ” 
StAndrev " July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. * 
Navand.” | 3M. Hatee ‘Aug. 30, Dec. 32, Apt. * 








| 








| 


| Broadway, or the Subscriber, 
| sel, 2 Wilhham-street, New-York. 














_— 


From New York. 
June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, 














. 5 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May* 
St.George | W.C.Thompeson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, -_* 
The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. a 
greatesi exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the spect’ 
on | and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction a : 
| furr ture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Thee st 
of passage, in the cabin,including wines and stores of the best quality, 's fisec * 
’ n and te re; orone hundr " rty lors fi he e@3 . re 
2 om. | {sa ibe r ' ! wr it NEY i 
ian mons wit . STE A . 
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